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come one, come all! 


SAW SELL A BRATION 


and old saw round-up 


You never saw such a sight in your life! Right now, your McCulloch,dealer will trade a beau- 
tiful, brand-new McCulloch chain saw for any old, beat-up, broken-down saw you might have, 
plus just a little money. 

Here’s your chance to get a wonderful buy on the leading chain saw. Get ready for Fall and 
Winter cutting with a powerful, labor-saving McCulloch saw exactly suited to your needs. 

Be sure to go to the big Saw Sell a bration and Old Saw Round-up at your McCulloch 
dealer’s. Try the free demonstration ...there’s no obligation. If you don’t know your nearest 
dealer, write for information and free literature. 
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choice of size or power, : 


weight or price” 


MODEL 33 
Lightest weight, 20 pounds complete; 
lowest price, a real buy at $195 up. 


MODEL 4-30 
A powerful, well-balanced, light-weight 
saw, priced $315 up. 


PLUNGE BOW MODELS 
Cut with the tip, save labor in pulp log- 
ging. Bow saws are available in all 
models, $249 up. 








SUPER 33 MODEL 47 
Most powerful of all saws in its weight A dependable and rugged performer 
class, only 22 pounds. $237.50 up. weighing only 30 pounds, $279.50 up. 


MODEL 73 MODEL 9399 
Fastest-cutting 1-man saw; top profes- The two-man production saw for extra- 
sional fovorite; weighs 31 Ib. $365 up. heavy duty. Blades to 60 in. $450 up. 


McCulloch Saws Cut Fastest! You can make this cutting test yourself. 


Use a McCulloch demonstrator saw to make a cut through a 
log of the size and type you’d normally be cutting. Check how 
long the cut takes. 

Then make a similar cut through the same size and type of 

_ log with any other make of saw in the same range of weight or 
price, and check the time. 

Pound for pound and dollar for dollar, McCulloch saws 
outperform all other saws. They are your best dollar value. 
Write for free literature to McCulloch Motors Corporation, 
Los Angeles 45, California. 


NicCULLOCH 


World's largest chain saw builder 
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Arson—A Federal Offense 


EDITOR: 

Woodland arson is a matter which con- 
cerns us all, or at least it should be. The 
articles on the subject that have appeared 
in your magazine during the last year or 
two indicate that state courts have been 
far from cooperative but that the federal 
courts have done all right when they had 
jurisdiction, e.g., when the arson was in a 
national forest. 

Why not make woodland arson a federal 
offense? I supose that this must have been 
proposed many times, and perhaps an arti- 
cle on the pros and cons might be of inter- 
est to your readers. 

The first question, of course, is what con- 
stitutional jurisdiction does the federal gov- 
ernment have that would enable Congress 
to make woodland arson a federal offense. 
In analogous legal situations the federal 
government has found constitutional ways 
to act when the states have been ineffect- 
ual, e.g.: the Harrison narcotic act; the fed- 
Kidnap law; and the federal law on child 
eral law on wages and hours; the Lindberg 
labor. 

The interstate commerce clause of the 
constitution has been so broadly construed 
that it can now be applied to nearly any- 
thing. Even a window washer engaged in 
washing the windows in an office building 
in Detroit has been held to be engaged in 
interstate commerce. Certainly many wood- 
land fires either burn or endanger timber 
that is destined for interstate commerce. 


I understand that the FBI steps in when 
funds are stolen from a state bank that is 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Perhaps the federal govern- 
ment could insure forest land and the will- 
ful burning or endangering of insured for- 
est be a federal offense. The federal gov- 
ernment has power to, and does, protect 
migratory birds. Presumably Congress 
could make it a federal offense to burn 
migratory birds, endanger them by fire, or 
even burn their habitats. 

In view of the many steps that have al- 
ready been taken to enable the federal gov- 
ernment to crack down when the states 
could not or would not function effectively 
as regards important public matters, there 
ought to be no constitutional difficulty on 
this one. And, since vital national resources 
are at stake, I would think that Congress 
would be interested. Further, publicity 
that the burning of timberland was a. fed- 
eral offense punishable by more than slap- 
on-the-wrist imprisonment ought to act as 
a substantial deterrent. 

Perhaps you can give us an article out- 
lining the attempts to get legislation along 
this line and the reasons why the attempts 
failed. 

Charles F. Chisholm 
Counsellor at Law 
219 Main Street 
Boonton, N. J. 


Bats in Your Belfry 


EDITOR: 

Regarding your article “Basehits Grow 
on Trees” in the July issue of AMERICAN 
Forests: This letter should start out as 
follows—“Bats in Your Belfry. . .” You are 


(Turn to page 106) 
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MAKING WOOD AMERICA BETTER THROUGH GOOD FOREST MANAGEMENT 
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GEORGE WILCOX PEAVY (1869-1951), founder and dean (1910-1940) of Oregon State College school of forestry. Nearly 
a half century ago, Dr. Peavy foresaw the growing need for more trained foresters. The 1,381 graduates of the school he 
founded have contributed to a permanent wood supply by applying modern forestry practices on commercial timberlands. 


schools of forestry develop men and trees for tomorrow... 


Naturally beautiful, wood is the favorite **Grower of trees and men... educator and executive.”’ With these words, 
home-building material. To assureanend- _ associates of Dr. George Peavy summed up his lifetime of leadership 
less supply, industrial tree farmers are _ in forestry education. Through the vision of educators like Dr. Peavy, 
scientifically managing timber as a crop. __ the nation’s system of forestry schools was firmly established early in 

™ this century. Today, their graduates are helping to perpetuate America’s 
wood supply on both public and private lands. 

Private industry employs about half of all graduate foresters in the 
nation. Many supervise commercial tree farms ... growing and harvesting 
timber as a continuous crop, and protecting trees from fire, insects and 
disease. Others are engaged in constant research to improve both pro- 
ductivity of industrial forestland and quality of wood grown. These 
practices are applied by professional foresters in managing Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company forestlands as certified tree farms. 

America’s 6,200 privately owned tree farms are in capable hands. Such 
tree farms can always supply wood for lumber, pulp, paper and the more 
than 4,000 other wood products everyone needs and uses. Write us at Box A, 
Tacoma, Washington for more information about modern industrial forestry. 





Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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FORESTRY IS BIG BUSINESS 
along the 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD 





In the six southeastern states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama, there are 
113,000,000 acres of forest lands, comprising more than 60% of the total 
land area. Our forest resources are of inestimable importance to the econ- 
omy of the region, providing profitable employment to a large proportion 
of the populace and furnishing the basic raw materials for industrial 
products valued in billions. 


Although extraordinary progress has been achieved 
in forestry in the South during the past two decades, it is our considered 
opinion that timberlands in the area, by and large, are producing but a 
fraction of their ultimate potential. 


Seaboard’s Industrial Department, through its For- 
estry Division, works energetically and continually with wood-using indus- 
tries, landowners and various agencies in the promotion of sound forestry 
practices to the end that an abundant and continuing supply of wood may 
be available for all future needs. 


We are fully aware of the splendid contributions 
of The American Forestry Association to the advancement of forestry 
throughout the entire country. We commend the Association for the fine 
work it is doing and pledge to its membership our deep interest and hearty 


cooperation in their future activities in matters pertaining to the promotion 
of better forestry. 
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COMPARE ABILITY... COMPARE COST! 
CHOOSE THE BD-3 MOTOR GRADER 











Outstanding Performance On All Types of 
Jobs. The Allis-Chalmers BD-3 is a qual- 
ity motor grader — with such features as 
tandem drive for maximum traction; ex- 
clusive ROLL-AWAY moldboard that effi- 
ciently rolls the load instead of pushing it; 
high axle and throat clearance to clear large 
windrows; husky tubular steel frame that 
absorbs stresses and strains. In addition, 
the BD-3 has the right combination of 
weight, power and traction to do outstand- 
ing work on a wide variety of motor grader 
jobs. 


Economical to Own and Operate. The BD- 
3’s economy begins with its purchase price. 
You are invited to compare this with the 
cost of other graders in its class. Compare 
also what you get for your money. The 
modern engineering, quality materials and 
precision workmanship in the BD-3 are 
your assurance of long-life dependability. 


For the complete BD-3 story see your 
Allis-Chalmers Construction Machinery 
Dealer. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


78 brake hp— 19,220 lb © 6 forward speeds to 18.5 mph 3 reverse speeds to 6.3 mph 





ROLL-aWAY is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ) 
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MEAD PULP SALES, INC. « pistributors of Wood Pulp 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL WOOD PULP 
118 West First Street, Dayton 2 © 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 © 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Paul Bunyan always carried with him a perforated stopper for his canteen 
so that he could quickly convert it into a sprinkling can in case of fire. 


This is the eighty-second incident from the fabulous life of Paul Bunyan. Reproductions are available on request. 
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Business Aasiance... 


The St. Joe Paper Company owns and man- of forestry management, timber conservation 
ages large acreages of timberland in the South. and fire prevention. These programs assure a 
Through experience we have learned the value constant supply of timber today, tomorrow, 

and for yet unborn generations. 


... FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Selective cutting supplies a perpetual supply of 
green timber, where man cooperates with nature 
in practical forest management. 


TIMBER CONSERVATION PROGRAM .. . 





The St. Joe Paper Company makes maximum use of the 
timber crop at the time of its greatest value, thus wpa 
protecting the succeeding crops which nature provides. 


... FIRE PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Understanding of the greater values of our woodlands plus 
modern informational programs assist the St. Joe Paper Company 
in its job of fire protection. 


———ST. JOE PAPER COMPANY———— 


PORT ST. JOE FLORIDA 





Kraft Fibre From Southern Pine..... 
Manufacturers of 


100% Kraft Container Board, Kraft Corrugating Medium, Unbleached Sulphate Kraft 
Wood Pulp, Kraft Corrugated Shipping Containers. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES SALES OFFICE AND PLANT 


1524 Barnett Bank Building Port St. Joe, Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


ADDITIONAL RESEARCH FUNDS FOR THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE means an increase in research 
in the pine areas of the South. Expansion of forestry and forest-based 
industry in the South present problems of management that will need continu- 
ing attention, both on public and private lands. Through the efforts of 
southern forestry associations and members of the forest industries of the 
South, $300,000 of the expanded research funds was designated for southern 
pine research. 





A 4.4-FOLD INCREASE IN FORESTRY AND RELATED RESEACH, nation-wide, is recommended by 
a joint study of forestry research needs, made by the Society of American 
Foresters and the National Research Council. A goal of $200,000,000 in for- 
estry and related research expenditures is set for 1978, as compared with the 
$45,400,000 expended by all agencies in 1953. Federal expenditures for for- 
estry research now account for 21 percent of the total of all agencies. The 
report recommends increased federal participation, but a percentagewise re- 
duction to around 15 percent of the total. The bulk of the recommended ex- 
pansion would be by other public agencies, the schools, and private research 
organizations. Industrial and private organizations are called upon to 
assume positions of leadership, both in direct research and in stimulating 
and guiding other research efforts. The study was financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 





CHARLES A. CONNAUGHTON, REGIONAL FORESTER FOR THE SOUTHERN REGION, U.S. Forest Serv= 
ice, has been transferred to California. He succeeds Clare W. Hendee who has 
been named assistant chief of the Forest Service in charge of operations. 
Hendee replaces Earl W. Loveridge, now agricultural attache at Bogota, 
Columbia. 





A $5,000,000 EXPANSION GOAL FOR DEBARKING AND CHIPPING FACILITIES to provide for 
greater utilization of what was formerly wood waste has almost been reached, 
according to the Office of Defense Mobilization. The expansion was encour- 
aged by means of rapid amortization of such facilities for tax purposes. 
With the goal now practically achieved, ODM has suspended consideration of 
additional debarking and chipping facilities for the special tax treatment. 





A LONG-TERM TIMBER SALE OF 7.5 BILLION BOARD FEET in the Tongass National Forest in 
Alaska will further expand the resource-based economic development of the 
territory. The sale which runs for 50 years, with prices to be adjusted to 
prevailing prices at 5-year intervals, was made to Georgia-Pacific Alaska 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Georgia-Pacific Plywood Company. Contract re- 
quirements call for the corporation to build a pulp mill in the Juneau- 
Douglass area. Initially, the mill is to process 100 million board feet an- 
nually, with a target of 160 million by 1981. This is the third large sale 
tied to pulp production in Alaska. In 1948, Ketchikan Pulp Company bought 
8.25 billion feet. Last year a sale of 3 billion feet was made to Pacific 
Northern Timber Company. Development of Alaska's resources, or rather past 
lack of developments, has been the subject of much discussion. Fisheries have 
been Alaska's principal industry, but have been recently on the decline. 
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FLOODS IN THE EAST, AND DRY FOREST FIRE WEATHER IN THE WEST will make the months of 
August and September long remembered for their tolls of human life, resources 
and property. The eastern flood situation, brought about by a combination of 
hurricanes and local storms, will lend emphasis both to the Second National 
Watershed Congress to be held in Washington, D.C. in December, and to flood 
prevention programs to be considered by the Congress of the United States 
after the first of the new year. Congressional recognition of fire and water- 
shed and flood control problems was evidenced by the increases in funds 
granted for prevention and protection activities in the appropriations for 
the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 19565. Budgets for Fiscal Year 1957 are now 
in preparation within the government bureaus, and while Administration policy 
continues to be toward encouraging the states to increase their participa- 


tion, it is not expected that any corresponding dimunition of federal par- 
ticipation will be suggested this year. 


TURNING THE SMALL WATERSHED PROGRAM OVER TO THE ARMY ENGINEERS was suggested by the 
Hoover Commission as one of a number of recommendations toward consolidating 
or coordinating federal water policies and activities. A storm of protest has 
risen from among the members of the Soil Conservation Districts and others 
who, over the years, have worked closely with the Department of Agriculture 
in developing soil and water programs. The policy under the administration 
of the small watersheds act has been to utilize the services of the Engineers 
in cooperation with other federal and state local agencies. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES are looking into matters affecting forestry and other natural 
resource programs during the period between the first and second sessions of 
the Eighty-fourth Congress. Beginning November 14, a sub-committee of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee will hold hearings on the West 
Coast, starting at Redding, Calif. and finishing on November 28 at Seattle, 
Wash. While the subcommittee will be concerned primarily with the programs 
of the Department of the Interior, matters relating to the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, doubtless will also be drawn to their attention. 
The subcommittee has as a basis for part of its study, the findings of a 
staff investigation made by the House Committee on Government Operations. The 
latter group has been concerned with timber sales policies of the three large 
land-managing bureaus: Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. The work of these two committees, plus that of the House 
Committee on Agriculture which is also examining resource problems on the 
ground, between sessions, may have considerable effect on the resource legis- 
lation program next year. Among other legislation pending in the Congress are 
bills relating to timber sales and forest management policies, multiple-use 
programs with emphasis on recreation and wildlife, and water policy. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE NATIONAL PARKS as related to the 50 million visitors now seeking 
recreation in them, and to the anticipated increase to 80 million visitors 
by 1966 is also a Subject of Congressional summer study. Similar problems 
are facing the national forests to which more than 40 million recreational 
visits were made last year. It is expected, therefore, that some of the many 
bills designed to facilitate the development and use of recreational facili- 
ties on federal lands will receive hearings early in the next session of the 
Congress. There are basic differences of opinion as to how the financing of 
recreational developments may best be accomplished; but there is little or no 
controversy over the simple fact that if the forests and parks are to be 
used for recreational purposes something must be done to accommodate the users 
and to reduce damage to areas of heavy concentration. It is apparent that 
none of the bills now before the Congress will receive universal approval, or 
the type of general approval that was accorded the mining claims legislation. 
For that reason, it has been suggested that the recreational problem be 
tackled first, by developing through conferences with the many persons con- 
cerned with recreation a program that will have widespread support. A basic 
first development appears to be a policy regarding multiple use of public 
lands, with priorities stated for a practical balance between commodity and 
non=commodity use. 

INTERIOR SECRETARY DOUGLAS McKAY ON AUGUST 23 PRAISED a long-range planning program 
adopted by the National Park Service to "fully equip the national park system 
to meet the needs of millions of vacationing Americans by 1966, the 50th anni- 
versary of the service." In giving his accolade to Parks Service Director 
Conrad L. Wirth's "Mission '66" program, Secretary McKay told the Portland 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League that under his administration 65,000 acres 


were added to the park system in 1953 and another 40,400 acres were acquired 
last year. 
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EDITORIAL 





Forest Fires Don’t Make Sense=Let’s Stop The 


In this and recent issues of American Forests 
has appeared an array of articles drawing at- 
tention to superb gains made by southern for- 
estry in recent decades. These articles present 
cheering evidence that southern forestry is truly 
on the march—that wood in fact has become one 
of the key props in the region’s entire economy. 
A new industrial colossus that has arisen in what 
was once the land of cotton confidently predicts 
that it can double growth of pulpwood in a few 
brief years. Research, which has contributed so 
much to the pulpwood advance, is now applying 
itself to the hardwoods. Joined by a powerful 
new ally in the furniture industry, both public 
and private forestry are now uniting to explore 
the whole hardwoods field in terms of future po- 
tential. At the same time, a variety of education- 
al programs have persuaded more and more 
woodland owners to turn to tree farming as a 
source of lucrative and continuing income. As 
Walter Johnson, the respected former executive 
director of the Southern Publishers Association 
states elsewhere in this issue, southern conserva- 
tion progress has been “almost a miracle.” 

American Forests salutes this fine progress and 
all the people who have had a hand in it. At the 
same time it is disturbed by the rash of fires, 
particularly those of incendiary origin, that con- 
tinue to scuttle too many forest management 
programs. To us, these incendiary fires—plain 
arson to put it more bluntly—represents the one 
serious flaw in the South’s overall forestry pro- 
gram today — present an ominous signal light 
flashing and ringing at the railroad crossing in 
the night. Those who tend to minimize this 
situation are contradicted by the facts. The rec- 
ord shows that in 1954 the Southeast had the un- 
enviable distinction of having: 1) More forest 
fires than any other section of the United States; 
2) More acres burned over than any other sec- 
tion. Worse than that, though the 1 1-state block 
(Texas and Oklahoma to the Ocean) contains 
only a little more than a quarter of the nation’s 
timberland, it suffered 75 percent of the nation’s 
wildfires and 82 percent of the acreage burned. 
On protected land, four out of every ten fires 
were deliberately set. No records are available 
for fires on unprotected acres but if the rate of 
incendiarism here was only half of what it was 
on protected lands, some 45,000 incendiary fires 


swept Southeast timberland in 1954—more than 
a quarter of all fires of all kinds in the whole 
United States. And this is a conservative state- 
ment. 

In view of the foregoing, is it any wonder that 
Louisiana State Forester James Mixon, a man 
noted for his willingness to look facts in the face, 
recently stated in American Forests that unless 
the South gets on top of this serious problem, 
“the arsonists are going to burn us out.” 

Mr. Mixon’s comment touched off quite a flow 
of helpful and constructive comments from read- 
ers on “how to get on top” of the situation, many 
of them from attorneys. Most of the comments 
are of the “there ought to be a law” variety, 
either federal or state in nature. On the federal 
side, Attorney Charles F. Chisholm (See page 2) 
points out that when states have been slow to 
act in the past, strong federal laws have often 
supplied a real need. He cites the child labor, 
kidnapping, narcotics and wage and hour laws 
as examples. On the arson question, Mr. Chis- 
holm states in effect “We all have a stake in this 
thing so why fool around with it? Why not 
make woodland arson a federal offense just like 
these others?” 

While considerable support for calling in the 
FBI appears to exist in the Greater New York 
and California areas, others are more inclined to 
favor the state approach. Strong state laws “with 
teeth in them” as advocated by Maryland State 
Forester Joe Kaylor in this issue’s state section 
(Page 42) would appear to express the senti- 
ments of many people on this score. 

American Forests, which believes that arson- 
ism is primarily a southern problem that must 
be solved in the final analysis by southerners, is 
not advocating either of these schools of thought 
until southern thinking on the subject has crys- 
talized more completely. However, it would like 
to point out that to obtain new laws, of either 
variety, or any other substantial gain in correct- 
ing the situation, something else is needed first 
and that is the full force of an aroused public 
opinion. And that, we submit, is the meat of the 
coconut. 

This is not to imply that no progress will be 
made under existing laws and existing programs 
in correcting the situation. Some progress has 
been made this year. There will be more. How- 
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ever, the actual eradication of the menace in the 
shortest possible time depends, in the opinion of 
many thoughtful southerners, on two principal 
factors. The first is the marshalling of public 
sentiment nationally against arsonism. The sec- 
ond is to arouse the southern man on the street 
to the realization that he has a tremendous stake 
in the problem. We all know this man. While 
only casually aware of the importance of trees 
to the new economy—remember it was not too 
many years ago that the South was the victim of 
cut out and get out—he nevertheless disapproves 
of setting forest fires. At the same time he often 
displays a sort of fatalistic acceptance of such 
practices. When quizzed on the problem, he 
sometimes replies, “well, they've been doing it 
for a long time... .” 

Once this man’s inertia is converted into in- 
dignation the days of the arsonist will be num- 
bered. How to arouse him will be one of the key 
subjects to be discussed at this month’s AFA an- 
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nual meeting in Jacksonville. Some southerners 
favor a south wide “town meeting” on fire and 
arson as soon as possible to be attended by every 
southern governor and prominent naticnal fig- 
ures—a meeting which would show, in brief, that 
the South means business. In switching to a 
rifle from a shotgun, others propose a pinpointed 
program directed as such thought molders as the 
press, clergy and the courts. (In 1954 the aver- 
age arson fine for 178 convictions was $4.24 plus 
costs in one southern state.) Still others favor 
another educational cavalcade up the hollows 4 
la AFA’s southern educational project of 30 
years ago. 

There are lots of ideas. And there will be 
more. Al] are agreed that forest fires just don’t 
make sense—that they ought to be stopped. 
American Forests wishes southerners well in 
their renewed efforts to lick this old problem. 
It would like to offer its help in following 
through on any final plan that crystalizes that 
southerners think will work. 
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and protection must be cleaned up first. 


TOR the final lines in his annual 
} report for the year 1954, Alex- 
ander Calder, president of 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, 
put on the robe of the prophet. 
“Those who have studied popula- 
tion trends,” he wrote, “tell us that 
in 20 years the population of the 
United States will be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 200 million, 
or more. This population growth 
alone naturally assures substantial 
growth in our industry. If, how- 
ever, by the continued development 
of new uses for our products, we can 
maintain or improve upon the dra- 
matic increase in per capita con- 
sumption which has taken place in 
the last 20 years, the projected in- 
crease in the consumption of paper 
products could become startling.” 
Whether this astute and forward- 
looking executive recognizes it or 
not, he has in this brief paragraph 
deftly packaged the spirit and the 
substance of the South’s current for- 
est story: a young and vibrant indus- 
try dynamically conscious of the fu- 
ture, of profit-taking opportunities 
in a vigorous and far-flung young 
forest, obviously willing and able 
with both dollars and test tubes to 
write the ticket to that economic 
plateau where the growing of trees 
commercially is not only good busi- 
ness, but essential business. 
_ Mr. Calder’s perception is real- 
istic. Per capita consumption of 
the packaging grades of paper his 
corporation is primarily interested 
in increased from 85 pounds to 196 
pounds since 1933. For all paper 
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TODAY—Southern pulp and paper mills 
like this provide economic bone and 
sinew in more than 500 towns and cities 
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PART Ill 


The Southland Revisit 


By ERLE KAUFFMAN 


Can southern forests meet demands in 1975? Yes, but a lot of unfinished business in management 


and paper products, the present per 
capita consumption 1S approximate- 
ly 400 pounds, an increase of con- 
siderably over 100 percent—with the 
trend still up. 

His corporation’s own books are 
equally convincing. In 1954, Union 
Bag reported the highest tonnage 
sales of kraft packaging products in 
its history. ‘Total sales exceeded 
$107 million—net earnings, $11 mil- 
lion, or nine percent higher than 
1953 earnings. But of far greater 
importance when you apply the 
long-range pattern, 1954 witnessed 
completion of an expansion program 
that brought the rated capacity of 
the corporation’s huge Savannah 
plant to 1,800 tons a day. Further, 
to squeeze the maximum production 
from this new capacity, the corpora- 
tion is launched upon a major re- 
placement program to cost $18 mil- 
lion. And with continued accent on 
the future, it spent $1.5 million last 
year for additional woodlands, 
bringing its total pine holdings to 
about 900,000 acres. 

The International Paper Com- 
pany is another heavy investor in 
the South’s future. The first major 
paper company to establish a kraft 
mill in that region, it now operates 
—in seven different states—nine 
pulp, paper and paperboard mills 
and eight converting plants making 
paper bags, corrugated shipping con- 
tainers and other products. As raw 
material insurance for this mam- 
moth manufacturing organization, 
the company has acquired or holds 
under long-term lease from 3.5 to 4 
million acres of timberland. 

And now, with his face still turned 
to the future, International’s Chair- 
man of the Board John H. Hinman 
has announced that another mill— 


In brief the “world’s best forestry” will be required 


TOMORROW—tThis is where it starts. 
Nurseries like this one will keep the 
flag of forestry waving in the South 
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this time a $20 million newsprint 
plant, with a capacity of 100,000 
tons a year—will be erected at Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 

“We have been a part of the mod- 
ern industrial and agricultural ex- 
pansion of the South,” Mr. Hinman 
explained, “and our officers and di- 
rectors are very much impressed with 
the tremendous opportunities for 
future growth in that area. Our de- 
cision to build a newsprint mill was 
motivated by our conviction that the 
South’s population and_ general 
economy are in a continuing period 
of major expansion.” 

There are, of course, many other 
signs that point in the same direc- 
tion. A dramatic one is the coming 
merger of Gaylord Container Corpo- 
ration at Bogalusa, Louisiana, with 
the giant Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 
ration of San Francisco, California, 
largest producer in the West of 
printing, wrapping and _ specialty 
papers. Important southern expan- 
sion of this new team is accepted as 
a matter of required business. Last 
year, Gaylord’s sales were $87 mil- 
lion, Crown Zellerbach, $300 mil- 
lion. 

All of this may represent a slight- 
ly higher estimate of the South’s 
small-tree industry, or rather, its po- 
tential, than will be found in other 
quarters. But there is no ignoring 
the fact that this industry now is so 
committed in the South that no 





































The small woodland owner has a key part to play in helping 
to meet timber demands that will more than double by 1975 


longer is it a question of whether 
trees can be grown there successfully 
or profitably—but whether they can 
be grown fast enough at the right 
time and in the right places to keep 
pace with the insatiable machines 
which convert pulpwood into an 
ever-widening assortment of com- 
modities for an increasing number 
of people who have more and more 
money to spend. 

Entry back in the thirties of this 
new and massive user of pine—and 
now at an increasing rate, hardwood 
—into a region traditionally domi- 





Up goes a load of pine and hard- 
wood logs in this Alabama lumber 
operations. 


Loaders save muscles 


nated by lumber manufacturers was 
the spark that touched off the in- 
credible upswing in southern for- 
estry. By creating a new market for 
small trees, it made it possible for 
timber growers, by selling their thin- 
nings as pulpwood, to carry the cost 
of the transition period while wait- 
ing for sawlogs. In the favorable cli- 
mate and soil of the South, this was 
considered the master key to a well 
balanced forest economy. 


It is too early to say, statistically, 
whether this has been the case, since 
the re-survey of southern forest re- 
sources by the U. S. Forest Service 
will not be completed until late this 
year. But near the end of the first 
pulpwood cutting cycle, which in- 
dustry places at 20 years, there is no 
discernible apprehension among 
stockholders and management in the 
small-tree industry as to the present 
position and future capacity of the 
southern forest. 

To the contrary, talk in the indus- 
try is constantly of expansion—of 
the good things to come. “Our in- 
dustry,” says J. E. McCaffrey, Inter- 
national Paper Company vice presi- 
dent at Mobile, Alabama, “leads the 
parade in southern industrial ex- 
pansion.” 

Toward the end of the industry’s 
first cutting cycle, he recently point- 
ed out, the pulp and paper mills of 
the South were employing 68,000 
persons, in addition to 53,000 la- 
borers used in the woods. This was 
in 1951. At that time $1.8 billion 
had been attracted to the South to 
finance the industry—and annual 
sales had topped $2 billion, as com- 
pared with the sale of $2.9 billion 
for the region’s annual cotton crop. 





















This in less than 20 years! Further, 
the industry that year paid $273 mil- 
lion in taxes to the federal govern- 
ment. 

“With the predicted doubling in 
size of the pulp and paper industry 
in another 20 years,” concludes Mr. 
McCaffrey, “practically all of these 
figures will be doubled. That means 
employment for a quarter million 
in plants and woods. It means $500 
million in payrolls for plant work- 
ers, considerably more than _ this 
amount to timber owners, for woods 
labor and in transportation costs. 
And it means $4 billion in sales.” 

This is bold talk—but it is the 
talk of a man whose job until re- 
cently has been to keep wood flow- 
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RAT \. 
A weil-managed 50,000 


ing into International Paper mills. 
It is the talk of a professional for- 
ester, one of the most highly re- 
garded in the business. It is the talk 
of a man coldly realistic about the 
size and cut of the job ahead, but 
supremely confident in the ability 
of the southern forest to support it. 

“The South used 16 million cords 
of pulpwood last year,” he declares, 
“and will require 30 million for 
1975—say around 19 million cords 
of pine, 7 million cords of hard- 
wood and about 4 million cords of 
sawmill chips. This is in addition to 
anticipated increases for lumber, 
poles and all other products. Thus, 
it does not take any calculations to 
see that there is going to be com- 








petition such as we have never seen 
for trees growing on the other fel- 
low’s land.” 

This emphasis on small-tree econ- 
omy does not lessen the importance 
of lumber, plywood, veneer and as- 
sociated industries to the southern 
forestry picture. While it is true that 
in most of the southeastern states 
pulp and paper values have caught 
up with and now exceed lumber and 
related values—in Florida, for in- 
stance, pulpwood in 1953 accounted 
for $228 million of the $368 million 
total value of all forest industry 
products—the fact remains that the 
South must continue to supply up 
to 40 percent of the nation’s lumber 
requirements each year. And the 





acre forest in Mississippi keeps this well-stocked lumber yard of R. F. 


Learned & Son humming. These mills produce between seven and nine million board feet annually 





Out of the woods by a plank road- 
way on Lightsey Brothers woodland 
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Pulpwood arrives by barge at West 
Point, Virginia, for Chesapeake Co. 


present trend it upward. 

The Southern Pine Association as 
recently as August disclosed that if 
the current rate of production con- 
tinues, southern pine output in 1955 
will reach the 9 billion board foot 
mark—a production rate achieved 
only three times since 1929. Further- 
more, the South, now producing 
nearly half of the country’s hard- 
wood lumber, is also growing 40 
percent of its hardwood volume— 
half of its oak, half of its tulip pop- 
lar, nearly all of its gum. 

Thus the southern small-tree in- 
dustry, to which the nation looks for 
60 percent of its pulpwood require- 
ments, and the big-tree industry, 
which is called upon to provide up 
to 40 percent of the lumber prod- 
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ucts the American people use each 
year, not only must compete among 
themselves for raw material, but 
with each other. Everything points 
to the fact that “trees growing on 
the other fellow’s land” will be 
sought not only by pulpwood sup- 
pliers but, if they have promise of 
quality, by sawtimber buyers as well. 
All of which contains the basic in- 
gredient, so southern landowners 
have been told, of successful forest 
management—a favorable economic 
climate. 

But it also poses a question that is 
mounting in importance every day 
—a question of policy. It is whether 
the landowner should direct the 
trees he is growing to the small-tree 
or pulpwood economy, or to the 
higher-priced sawlog market, which 
demands both size and quality—and 
the time and other factors necessary 
to achieve them. It is, in many re- 
spects, the most significant question, 
forestry-wise, the South has to an- 
swer. 

Happily, signs are beginning to 
show which suggest at least one an- 
swer is in the making. Lumber peo- 
ple are turning to pulp making to 
get returns from leftovers at the mill 
and frem young growing stock that 
faces crowding out, with consequent 
loss, before maturity. And pulp 
men, on their vast timber holdings 
throughout the region, keep a cal- 
culating eye on the most promising 
trees in their better stands, quite 
obviously with the thought in mind 
of their worth on some future lum- 
ber market. 


The move toward complete inte- 
gration is making headway—slowly 
but surely—among the southern for- 
est industries. 

Above and beyond this tightening 
competition between two major 
users of wood—lumber and pulp— 
is, of course, the prime of $64,000 





question: is the South’s present tim- 
ber stand, as far-flung and as flour- 
ishing as it may seem, and the pres- 
ent pattern of its management equal 
to the task of meeting future re- 
quirements of wood fibre, lumber 
and other products as presently de- 
fined—say, when we reach the 200 
million population Union Bag’s 
Alexander Calder uses as a yardstick? 

In the September issue, four 
southern state foresters were on rec- 
ord as replying, in essence, a quali- 
fied ‘No, they are not.” 

Georgia’s Guyton DeLoach point- 
ed out that while the state had sufh- 
cient forest acreage to meet any fore- 
seeable demands, it is growing only 
half the volume that soil and cli- 
mate are capable of producing— 
“and our management pattern, 
greatly developed over the past 10 
years, has yet to mect the challenge 
of these half stocked acres.” 

In Florida, State Forester C. FA. 
Coulter is satisfied that the state, 
while not yet fully geared to it, is 
capable to providing future needs 
for forest products “if progress of 
the past 10 years is continued.” 

“Organized forest fire control has 
been added to 8.5 million acres in 
the past decade,” he points out. “In- 
terest in tree planting has shown a 
phenomenal increase, with a yearly 
demand for 80 million seedlings. 
And forest management practices in 
the woods are on a positive in- 
crease.” 

Progress in forestry, he is con- 
vinced, will keep pace with future 
demands for forest products. ‘“The 
dollar and cent incentive will see to 
this,” he added. 

A little more cautious in his point 
of view is South Carolina’s C. H. 
Flory. “It has been our estimate,” he 
said, “that woodlands generally in 
the state are producing from, one 
third to one half of their capacity, 
and that better fire protection and 


management practices are needed to 
step up production. However, if all 
necessary silvicultural measures were 
put in effect today on all of the 
land, there is a question as to wheth 
er it would reach full production 
within 20 years. 

“Certainly, the present stand and 
management pattern will not result 
in full production. Important im 
provement must be made.” 

Mississippi’s position is probably 
the least favorable of the four states, 
despite dynamic progress during the 
past few years. 

To begin with, the annual tim- 
ber harvest in the state has exceeded 
growth for years, and while the gap 
is being narrowed, the state’s posi- 
tion in meeting an accelerating de- 
mand for wood needs to be greatly 
strengthened. 

“In 1918,” State Forester James 
W. Craig points out, “the ratio was 
5.8 cubic feet cut to one foot grown. 
In 1950 this had been reduced to 1.5 
feet—and in 1954 it was down to 1.2 
feet harvested to each foot of 
growth.” 

This is good progress—but not 
good enough to suit Mr. Craig. 
“Growth must be made to greatly 
exceed drain for a period of years,” 
he insists, “so as to build up the 
capital growing stock and in turn 
permit a still higher annual yield of 
wood per acre.” 

Annual growth rate in Mississippi, 
on the basis of the latest Forest Sur- 
vey, is 32 cubic feet an acre, which 
is inadequate in Mr. Craig’s think- 
ing and planning. “Some idea of the 
extent to which it can be improved,” 
he explained, “will be found in the 
fact that 32 cubic feet are approxi- 
mately one third of the wood vol- 
ume of a standard cord—and that 
most acres in Mississippi have the 
capacity of growing one cord per 
acre, with many acres capable of 
growing two cords.” 











Yarding and skidding of tree-length longleaf pine logs by 
Brooks-Scanlen Company in a mixed palm and pine stand 
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A crane grapple transfers wood from storage pile to flume 
at the St. Regis Paper Company kraft miil in Jacksonville 
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Principal deterrent to millions of 
.cres growing at least one cord an- 
nually, he brought out, is under- 
stocking. The state’s forest capital— 
its growing stock—must be sweet- 
ened. 

“Our big problem,” he summed 
up, “is to find a workable manage- 
ment pattern for our small owner- 
ships, which constitute 73 percent of 
our privately owned forest land.” 

From these forthright statements 
of men close to the local scene, 
whose fingers are constantly on the 
pulse of grassroot interests and en- 
deavors, the issue seems clear: the 
South’s forest economy is running 
ahead of forest management, and 
the time is drawing near when eith- 
er the economy must slow down or 
management is speeded up. The 
situation in South Carolina, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Flory, suggests that 
even now the gap might be too wide 
for a balanced position within 20 
years. 

This is the local or grassroot point 
of view. But what about the re- 
gional attitude? How do men who 
think and plan Southwide appraise 
the region’s chances of meeting de- 
mands for wood as widely estimated 
for 1975? 

“It can be done,” says Charles A. 
Connaughton, southern regional for- 
ester for the U. S. Forest Service, and 
before that director of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, “with 
an accelerated program of forestry 
activity. New statistics will be avail- 
able shortly (U. S. Forest Service re- 
survey of southern forest resources) 
upon which to base judgment, and 
until then we have no way of evalu- 
ating the very real progress of the 
past 10 years. But on an opinion 
basis, it appears that the basic for- 
est land resource of the South is ade- 
quate to produce its fair share of the 
nation’s future needs. It is up to the 
forestry profession and the general 
public to see that the necessary ac- 
celeration in forestry activity takes 
place.” 

“The South in the next 20 years 
will ably meet the increased de- 
mands of the paper industry and 
other forest product users, as cur- 
rently estimated,” in the way K. S. 
Trowbridge, president of the South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Asso- 
ciation, sees the situation. 

“It depends,” comments Stanley 
F. Horn, editor of Southern Lum- 
berman, and one of the most astute 
observers in the South, “on what the 
future requirements may be, as well 
as the extent to which present for- 

(Turn to page 84) 
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Forest Service photo 
The proud history of the Crossett Lumber Company is one of the finest 
forestry epics in the South. Selective cuttixg keeps log trains rolling 


Forest Service photo 
Newsprint for the South’s newspapers comes from Southland Paper Mills—first 
newsprint mill in South. Wood is from Davy Crockett National Forest in Texas 
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Pine logs docked up outside an Alabama sawmill. Three logs in 
air are being hoisted toward jackladder to be conveyed to the mill 








Mr. Connaughton 


By CHARLES A. CONNAUGHTON 


" ‘ NOW ye not that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump?” 
That biblical question has special 
meaning today for many old-timers 


who have watched the South grow 
up through three swift decades. 


And, as the Southern National 
Forests enter the third decade as a 
separate and distinct regional unit 
of the United States Forest Service, 
many of these old-timers are pretty 
certain the ancient axiom has added 
significance with reference to for- 
estry progress. 

Region Eight of the U. S. Forest 
Service—the Southern region—was 
created in 1934. It was born of the 
desire for a new demonstration unit 
devoted more exclusively to the 
forestry needs and problems of the 
South. It was born, too, of the pres- 
sure resulting from increased co- 
operative work with states and priv- 
ate industries as the national forest 
system expanded southward and 
eastward. 

The professional eye and mind, 
should, of course, constantly be di- 
rected toward future potentialities 
in any field of service; but it is help- 
ful, sometimes, to review the accom- 
plishments of the past for a better 
appraisal of such future potential- 
ities. With that objective in mind, 
the first 20 years of the history of 
Region Eight recently have been re- 
viewed. 

While the results of two decades 
of administration seem to justify a 
certain degree of satisfaction with 
accomplishments within the national 
forests of the region, it is in the 
general south-wide gains in profes- 
sional forestry that federal foresters 
take particular pride. 

Periodic resource surveys have 
been helpful, of course, in supple- 
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menting the over-all historic record 
of southern progress with a compen- 
dium of forestry facts. They have 
highlighted the gains, pin-pointed 
the failures and needs, emphasized 
sectional differences, and provided 
excellent basis for diagnosis and 
recommendations for future action 
—for the states, for private indus- 
tries, and for the federal govern- 
ment. 

But for the old-timer, familiar 
with the South of 20 or 30 years ago, 
no detailed resource survey is needed 
to prove that something has been 
happening out in our forests—and 
in the minds of those who manage 
them. 

The old-timer can see acres of 
young, high-quality timber now on 
areas he remembers as heavily cut- 
over, slashed, and burned. He passes 
fire lookout establishments where 
vigilant men in high towers search 
for the first, tell-tale wisp of smoke 
on areas where consuming fires once 
burned unchecked for days and 
weeks. He notes an_ occasional 
straight-rowed stand of pines, obvi- 
ously planted, where a first thinning 
already has produced a crop of 
pulpwood. 

More frequently, he notices young- 
er stands of planted pines—many 
slopes where they are healing gullied 
and eroded old fields, long past their 
usefulness for growing annual crops. 
Whatever the prime motivation be- 
hind these young plantations, all 
now represent another crop of con- 
siderable potential value. 

To provide the seedlings for all 
these plantings, the old-timer may 
visit today nearly 40 state and private 
nurseries throughout the region 
that produce annually more than a 
half-billion young trees, instead of 
the few thousands that only two 











decades ago came from two U. S. 
Forest Service nurseries. 

And today, on many woodland 
acres, private as well as public, he 
may witness many worthless trees 
that have been deadened to provide 
growing space for younger trees of 
valuable species, naturally regener- 
ated. 

All across the South, there is 
ample evidence of a growing interest 
in the wise conservation and use of 
water and in the protection, propa- 
gation, and wise use of the fish and 
wildlife crop. There is increasing 
recognition of and provision for the 
benefits that derive from wholesome 
outdoor recreation. Much of this 
interest has its origin in the forest 
and depends on a _ healthy forest 
condition for expansion to meet the 
needs of a growing population. 

What the old-timer sees, now, in 
every state across the region adds 
up to a general trend—an unmistak- 
able trend back toward well-stocked 
timberland—to the scientific grow- 
ing of a valuable tree crop—a crop 
for which this region is admirably 
suited—a crop that will be continu- 
ous and steady in its harvest, thereby 
adding stability to the economic 
welfare of a wide and important 
segment of our nation. 

So, if the pioneering days of a 
handful of U. S. Forest Service em- 
ployees, on less than one-twenticth 
of the Region’s total forest acreage, 
provided a “little of the leaven” that 
will eventually spread to “the whole 
lump,” those men and the many 
who have followed their lead have 
cause to be happy and grateful that 
they could contribute to the “great- 
est good for the greatest number in 
the long run.” 

Concerning the development and 
accomplishments of the southern 
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fight against forest fire—of which a large book could be devoted 
alone to the Southern National Forest’s share of the job—involves statistics beyond 


It has been a costly battleh—time consuming, requiring whole 


arsenals of tools and equipment to meet extreme emergencies; telephone systems, 
radio transmitters and receivers for communication; lookout towers for detection; fire 
breaks; depots; living quarters; and man-power, trained and organized. 
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The battle is sometimes seasonal; sometimes continuous—but alertness and preparedness 
must be never-ending. The fire control job involves cooperation with all state and private 
organizations for the protection of much private acreage lying within many national 


forest koundaries. 
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national forests during this general 
south-wide period of professional 
forestry advancement, it is possible 
to write with greater assurance. Re- 
sults there are a matter of record. 

Very little land was left in the 
“public domain” in what now is 
Region Eight when, in 1905, the 
old Bureau of Forestry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture became the 
present Forest Service. This organi- 
zation was charged with administra- 
tion of the “forest reserves,” soon to 
become national forests. 

Until the Weeks Law was passed 
in 1911, authorizing federal purchase 
of forest land at the headwaters of 
navigable streams, only four national 
forests in the South had been estab- 
lished from public domain lands— 
two in Arkansas and two in Florida. 
Such land comprises only 1,139,282 
acres of the present 9,441,084-acre 
total in all national forests of the 
region. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
bulk of our national forest acreage 
in Region Eight is land purchased 
from private owners under Weeks 
Law specifications and the Clarke- 
McNary amendment thereto, which 
broadened purchase authorization to 


include lands suited to the produc- 
tion of timber as well as for water- 
shed protection. 

When the Southern Region was 
set up as a separate administrative 
unit in 1934, less than three-and- 
one-half million acres were in na- 
tional forests, mainly in Arkansas, 
Florida, and the mountains of North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. 
A forest transportation system al- 
ready constructed in these areas 
measured 4,379 miles of roads and 
2,114 miles of trails. For communi- 
cation, in addition to local com- 
mercial facilities, 3,791 miles of tele- 
phone line had been built, and 10 
radio units were being tried experi- 
mentally. The fire detection system 
included 142 lookout towers, some 
of them quite primitive. Antiquated, 
too, were some of the early structures 
acquired and used for headquarters 
offices, equipment and supply depots, 
and shops. Recreational develop- 
ments were few. Boundaries were 
inadequately marked. Equipment 
was meagre, particularly in relation 
to the relatively big job of fire sup- 
pression. 

Those were the appliances and 
means with which the new regional 


LOGGING—Maple and other hardwood logs headed for the mill from the 
Pisgah National Forest, in shadow of Mt. Mitchell, in North Carolina. 
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organization set out to do its job. 
In the main, the emphasis during 
those first years was on establishment 
and custedy. There was land to be 
bought, boundaries to be surveyed, 
fires to be prevented and suppressed, 
trespass to be checked, idle acres to 
be planted, and more roads, trails, 
bridges, structures, and communi- 
cation systems to be built. 


Nevertheless, there was continu- 
ing development in the techniques 
of management, which received in- 
creasing emphasis in the later years 
as the establishment and custodial 
job tapered off. During that first 
year of the Region’s history, for 
example, it is recorded that timber 
sales—aimed mainly at cleaning and 
thinning old stands—produced a vol- 
ume of only 57,438,000 board feet 
of timber valued at $322,823. Timber 
stand improvement work was begun. 
Cooperative plans were drawn to 
promote wildlife propagation and 
managed hunting. And the potenti- 
alities of special forest areas for 
recreation was given quick atten- 
tion. 

All in all, it has been a varied 
program—never a dull moment. In 
full stride with national forest de- 
velopment has been the growing 
cocperation with states and private 
industries. Also, the many research 
activities, while formulated and di- 
rected from separate headquarters in 
Asheville, N. C., and New Orleans, 
La., have nonetheless engaged the 
concern and cooperation of national 
forest officers and staff members. 

In 1934, a round million dollars 
was the total of private, state, county, 
and federal expenditures for forest 
fire cooperation under Section II of 
the Clarke-McNary Act, to be spread 
over some fifty million acres desig- 
nated for special protection. Last 
year, more than 130 million such 
acres were covered by combined 
funds amounting to $14 million, 
with the states and counties carrying 
well over half of the financial load. 

The results of cooperation in the 
production and distribution of for- 
est tree seedlings, and in the manage- 
ment of private woodlands, have 
been gratifying. Southern nurseries 
last year produced enough tree seed- 
lings to reforest a half million acres 
of idle land, and the demand for 
more does not seem to diminish. The 
cooperative woodland management 
program, a continuance of work be- 
gun with the Norris-Doxey Act of 
1941 gave assistance to more than 
6,600 individual owners of more than 
a million forest acres. The Forest 
Service is involved, also, in cooper- 
ative efforts directed at flood control 
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RECREATION—Tent campers at Juniper Springs recreation area in Flor- 
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and the control of forest tree pests. 

The activities in research and co- 
operation; and the intangible values 
resulting from watershed manage- 
ment, recreation, and wildlife, are 
mentioned to emphasize that the 
national forests of the Southern— 
or any other—Region are not a 
normal business enterprise. The 
straight dollars-and-cents yardstick 
simply will not measure such public 
benefits. Nor can it measure the 
general economic stimulus, increased 
employment, and social and physical 
rehabilitation that result when tim- 
ber sales again become frequent in 
communities once denuded of their 
forests. 

Nevertheless, taxpayers—investors 
in this public enterprise—continu- 
ally ask: “What are the costs and 
what are the returns?” So, side-track- 
ing for the moment all public bene- 
fits of intangible value, let’s look 
at cold financial statistics. 

As of June 30, last year, the total 
investment value of the southern 
national forests was $98,519.632— 
including $40 million for land and 
timber purchased; $35 million for 
forest roads; and the balance for 
recreation facilities, equipment, tree 
planting, structures, communication 
systems, and varied improvements 
for soil and water conservation, wild- 
life, range, other land use, and the 
important improvement of timber 
stands. 

Normal depreciation, of course, 
has reduced the investment value of 
many of those items, but there has 
been no depreciation in the value 
of standing timber in these forests. 

In spite of considerable volumes 
of wood products sold over two 
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decades, the estimate of volume of 
merchantable-sized trees standing in 
the southern national forests today 
is 18.5 billion board feet of pine and 
hardwood sawtimber, and 19.2 mil- 
lion cords of pine and salable hard- 
wood pulpwood. These estimates are 
based on inventories made during 
the latest management plan revis- 
ions with no adjustments made for 
growth and drain during current 
cutting-budget periods. 

At average stumpage prices re- 
ceived during national forest timber 


sales last year, this volume of timber 
today is worth close to $400,000,000. 


While this on-the-ground timber 
valuation has been growing through 
the last 20 years, there have been 
harvested from these forests 3.8 
billion board feet of sawlogs; 1.8 
million cords of pulpwood; 79 mil- 
lion board feet of cooperage bolts; 
1.3 million tons of stumpwood; 1.2 
million cords of acidwood; 11 million 
posts, and a variety of lesser prod- 
ucts. 

Dollar return from these wood 
products, plus additions from min- 
eral use, fees for grazing and other 
special uses, has grown to a $11.5 
million gross income in the fiscal 
year just closed—well in excess of 
average operating costs. As the 
southern states in which the national 
forests are located receive 25% of 
this money, it means that nearly $3 
million will be contributed to local 
governments to be spent for schools 
and roads. The prospect is that such 
returns will increase in years to 
come. 

One is repeatedly amazed at the 
growth of such returns, compared 
with the meagre income of 20 years 
ago and the prospects of that era. 
Income increases have not been due 
alone to acreage increases. The 
acquisition program tapered off as 
early as 1940. The gratifying result 
is that increased income has been 

(Turn to page 95) 


TREE PLANTING—With trees on the slopes and row crops in the valleys, 
integrated land use is one of the aims of the Forest Service in Mississippi. 
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newspapers are the eyes and 

ears of the South. More than 
that they have been prime movers in 
the task of creating an economy in 
which the people of the South can 
enjoy the full fruits of their resources 
and personal labors—the big goal of 
all southern leaders for more than a 
century. That southern newspapers 
have accurately reported and coura- 
geously acted on all developments of 
importance to the South is well 
known by southerners. Not so well 
know perhaps is the fact that editors 
and publishers have long been active 
in this job of promoting the growth 
of more and more trees and in sup- 
porting every form of constructive 
conservation en*erprise. For this 
reason we are grateful to American 
Forests for this opportunity to pre- 
sent our views in this issue devoted 
to southern problems. 

The interest of editors in con- 
servation dates back to our earliest 
history. For decades and decades 
educated southerners have lived close 
to the land and they love the land. 
Even in the midst of the hectic strain 
and strife that led to the tragedy of 
1861-1865, many editors and other 
public men of the South ardently 
kept the need of southern develop- 
ment and adequate means of trans- 
port and communication before the 
region and the nation itself. 

The proposals of Daniel D. B. 
DeBow in his New Orleans weekly 
Review before and after the War 
Between the States anticipated by 
many years the heroic editorial and 
missionary work of Henry W. Grady 
and may, indeed, have inspired that 
great apostle of southern progress. 
The work of Dr. Chas. H. Herty that 
led to the use of southern pine in 


FF ewspar of weekly and daily 


making newsprint is a story in itself. 
Neither should the courage and fore- 
sight of the Louisiana lumberman 
Henry E. Hardtner be overlooked. 
His missionary work in behalf of 
second growth timber marked an 
epoch in the development of our 
forests. 

The men who met at Memphis in 
1845, envisioned the United States 
as a vital and growing nation. They 
saw the South not as a participant in 
an “irrepressible conflict,” but as a 
great region capable of making 
enormous contributions to national 
well-being. 

Fulfillment of their dreams and 
plans of long ago has been largely 
achieved during the past 30 years, 
with the newspaper people of the 
South playing a great share in the 
many-sided accomplishment. But it 
is well to recall in the glow of 
present prosperity that the editors of 
southern newspapers of a century 
or more ago kindled that flame and 
kept it glowing through many years 
of adversity. They too were builders. 

When the pulp and paper industry 
began to assume large proportions in 
the South the necessity for the en- 
couragement of greater development 
of our forest resources became ap- 
parent. Members of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
were among the first to call attention 
to the tremendous inroads that were 
being made on our woodlands. This 
was discussed at the annual con- 
ventions prior to the inauguration of 
a movement for the erection of news- 
print mills in the South to make 
newsprint from southern pine. 

At the annual convention held at 
Edgewater Park, Miss., in 1946 
George C. Biggers, General Manager 
Atlanta Journal and Chairman of 


The honor roll of editors and paper makers who contributed to the 
advance of southern forestry would be long. Here are a few of them 
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the Board of Southern Newspaper 
Puplishers Association in reporting 
as acting president due to the death 
of President Carl Short, pointed out 
the accelerating trend in the current 
pulp, paper and lumber shortage. 
He said that the greatest potential 
tree farm on earth is the 210 million 
acres of forest land in the South. He 
emphasized that the present supply 
of the raw material for a billion 
dollar industry should not only be 
maintained but that the forests be 
made to grow more and more wood 
to meet the increasing demands. 

Although the newspapers of the 
South, daily and weekly, were known 
to be printing news stories and 
editorials concerning the economic 
preservation and utilization of our 
forest resources they were asked to 
join in a general movement support- 
ing the conservation and tree grow- 
ing pograms being conducted in the 
several states. It was the consensus 
that no more effective backing was 
to be had than by the newspapers. 

The Resolutions Committee of the 
1946 Convention, headed by Mark 
Ethridge, editor of the Courier- 
Journal as chairman, brought in a 
resolution wholeheartedly endorsing 
the recommendation of the Chair- 
man of the Board not only in the 
forest programs but that of soil 
conservation. It urged members of 
other associations to: “give full sup- 
port to the work of soil conservation 
districts, encourage business, indus- 
try and to the work of soil conserva- 
tion districts, encourage business, in- 
dustry and other groups to give even 
greater assistance in the conservation 
of our land resources and advocate 
the teaching of soil conservation in 
public schools.” 

The response to the recommenda- 
tions was noted in the many articles 
and editorials that began to appear 
in southern papers on the subject of 
conservation. Since World War II 
there has been a noticeable increased 
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interest in the planting of seedlings 
in the Southern States. The stories 
and editorials bearing on the subject 
have been reprinted in bulletins of 
SNPA. They bear out the fact that 
tree planting programs are being 
conducted by the various states and 
there is a friendly rivalry in the 
number of secdlings planted during 
the planting season. Publishers and 
editors of southern newspapers are 
fully aware of the fact that they are 
only practicing enlightened selfish- 
ness when they encourage wise forest 
use practices. The lovely pine tree, 
once spurned and ruthlessly de- 
stroyed means more to the prosperity 
of the South than the much vaunted 
cotton bowl. 

The Forest Service in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture issued a 
report bringing together for the first 
time in concise form the over-all find- 
ings of the nation-wide forest reap- 
praisal. The report outlines the 
principal federal measures which the 
Forest Service holds “necessary to 
assure ample timber supplies for the 
future” and “to build up and main- 
tain the forest resources so as to 
insure their maximum contribution 
to lasting prosperity for our county.” 

The part the pulpwood industry 
has played in conserving the South’s 
timber was told by H. J. Malsberger, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation As- 
sociation, forester at Southern For- 
estry Conference in Montgomery, 
Alabama. He recalled a “wave of 
antagonism” against industry because 
of a fear that it would use up the 
trees faster than they could be re- 
placed. Some of the criticism was 
unjustified, he said, but some was 
justified ‘‘on the basis of destructive 
pulpwood cutting.” 

Leaders of the pulpwood business 
“recognized their opportunity and 
obligation in building for the eco- 
nomic stability of the South.” He 
continued, and began to work on 
uniform cutting standards. This 
brought about the creation of the 
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Conservation Association. The Head- 
quarters Office of the SNPA has kept 
in close contact with the association’s 
office in Atlanta and stories have 
appeared in the bulletins about the 
things being done by this and other 
organizations and individiuals in de- 
veloping interest in the conservation 
movement. 

American Forest Products Indus- 
tries released an advertising proof 
book of forestry ads. It is one of 
several that have been issued by the 
Industries. It is designed to make 
available to newspapers attractive 
advertising illustrations relating to 
forest conservation and forest in- 
dustries. 

It was brought out at the forestry 
meeting in Montgomery that the 
pulpwood industry has done much 
in the last fifteen years to promote 
the profitable raising of timber as a 
crop and to assist the states in reach- 
ing their goal of maximum return 
per acre per year than have the 
many agencies, including industries, 
since the South was settled. 

It was admitted that the pulp and 
paper industry realizes that it has 
made mistakes in its relationship 
with the private landowner in many 
cases. The source of supply for a 
larger part of the wood required by 
the pulp and paper industry lies and 
will continue to lie with the individ- 
ual landowner. 

Readers of AMERIC,N Forests will 
undoubtedly recall a booklet titled 
“Forty Years of Southern Forestry.” 
It was written by Col. W. R. Greeley, 
Chairman Board of Trustees, Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
The foreword is by H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association. In it he said: 

“The constructive changes wrought 
through 40 years in Southern For- 
estry did not just happen. They 
reflect the positive action of far- 
sighted leaders interwoven with an 
abiding faith in the Southern forests 
and its industries. 

“To measure the growth of trees 
from day-to-day is a difficult thing, 
but such day-to-day progress after 24 
years reveals some astounding facts! 
This was the picture that greeted 
Colonel William B. Greeley on his 
trip South in 1947, after an absence 
of 20 years. 

“In my estimation, this eminent 
forester is thoroughly qualified to 
describe his ‘findings’ because he has 
given more than 40 years to the 
forestry problems of this country... 
first through his long years with the 
U. S. Forest Service which he served 
as Chief from 1920-1928 the next 18 
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years as Secretary-Manager of the 
West Coast Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion; and today, Colonel Greeley is 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
for American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc. . . . a nonprofit forestry 
educational organization supported 
by the forest industries.” 

When Colonel Greeley points to 
‘7 league progress’ in forest planting 
by SNPA subscribers—59 of which 
reported 333,000 acres of idle land to 
be planted; to the growth of state 
nurseries to produce 210 million 
seedlings in one year; to the import- 
ance of the South’s forest industries; 
the growing bond of cooperation 
between the lumber and pulp and 
paper industries in the South, and 
the approach of a favorable balance 
between growth and utilization .. . 





Insect Survey 


Plans to strengthen forest insect 
work in the South were announced 
last month by the Forest Service 
with appointment of William H. 
Bennett to take charge of forest in- 
sect surveys at the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station. 

John F. Coyne, who has been 
working on insect surveys, is being 
placed in charge of a new program 
of research on insects affecting for- 
est regeneration. He wi'l remain at 
the Forest Service Insect Laboratory 
at Gulfport, Mississippi. 











he refers to opportunities that have 
been realized in Southern forestry 
during the past four decades. Further 
his reference to the potentialities of 
foresty in the South should bolster 
the belief of every one in the Amer- 
ican way of life.” 

The pulp and paper industry has 
expanded prodigiously in the South 
in recent years. It has perhaps been 
the miracle industry of the South. 
The only limit to its further expan- 
sion is the annual output of our 
forests and we know this annual out- 
put can be further enlarged through 
fire protection, orderly harvesting 
methods and systematic reforestation. 
This expansion will mean supple- 
mental income to the farmer with 
their woodlots, a productive use of 
lands now growing up with weeds 
and broomsage, and more industrial 
workers. 

With about twenty-three and a 
half million acres of southern forest- 
land now dedicated to the growing 
and harvesting of timber crops under 
the American Tree Farm System, the 
South today stands as the nation’s 
fastest-growing Tree Farm Area. 





More and more southern news- 
papers are finding that tree farming 
is newsworthy. A story about a loca! 
Tree Farm operation invariably 
draws enthusiastic reader interest be- 
cause it’s bound to be a local success 
story with plenty of “how-to-do-it” 
lessons for other readers with similar 
opportunities. 

All across the south bankers are 
awakening to the economic import- 
ance of tree planting, forest protec- 
tion and wise woodland manage- 
ment. In Georgia, bankers have been 
instrumental in the purchase of 152 
tree planting machines for the use 
of woodland owners in 159 counties. 

Parts of the South experienced 
probably the most severe fire season, 
in the history of organized protection 
during the early part of 1955. The 
hardest hit areas were in Noth 
Carolina, South Carolina and south 
Florida. While the pulp and paper 
industry was engaged in one of the 
greatest salvage operations on record 
the problem was further accentrated 
by the bugs becoming extremely 
active. Following this the two hur- 
ricans Connie and Diane did consid- 
erable damage along the Atlantic 
Coast. 

H. J. Malsberger, General Man- 
ager, SPAC in commenting on the 
situation says: “This does not mean 
that the fire prevention activities for 
the past 20 or 25 years have not been 
effective but rather that a few people 
with an intent to burn know when 
conditions are right for burning. 
The _ stories being printed by 
southern newspapers gave evidence 
that all agencies interested in forestry 
are continuing their efforts to ac- 
quaint the public with the great loss 
occasioned by such conflagration as 
have recently been experienced in 
the South.” 

The ‘back to the forest’ movement 
which has been under way for several 
years is an intelligent program of 
reforestation. It isn’t a sporadic 
movement launched in a momentary 
caprice. It has been planned with 
care by the various organizations, 
agencies and individuals engaged in 
the work. The reports of their ac- 
tivities, formed the basis of bulletins 
issued by the SNPA. During the 
three years 1952-55 nearly two 
hundred were sent the 420 members 
of the association. They gave the 
information that the editors needed 
for news stories and editorials. This 
editorial support by the southern 
press has been a factor not only in 
reforestation but educating the pub- 
lic on forest fire prevention and in 
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Furniture manufacturers on an inspection trip to one of their hardwood research plots 


Furniture and Forestry 


Growth and utilization of quality hardwoods is the goal of a new cooperative hard- 
woods research project launched in North Carolina by furniture and forestry leaders 


HE marriage of furniture and 

forestry in North Carolina may 

prove to be a partnership of 
lasting economic worth in the future 
development of the Tarheel State. 

It started when representatives of 
the furniture and veneer industries, 
public and private foresters, repre- 
sentatives of forestry schools and 
others in the active North Carolina 
Forestry Association decided to take 
a realistic look at the hardwoods 
situation in their state. That situa- 
tion, in brief, was found to be not 
good. Both the lowering quality and 
quantity of native woods available 
to the industry posed a problem of 
real concern and one that called for 
remedial action. How this group is 
meeting that challenge should prove 
of interest to foresters and furniture 
manufacturers who find themselves 
in similar predicaments elsewhere 
in the nation. 

This willingness to face facts on 
the part of the state’s furniture and 
veneer industry should not be in- 
terpreted as meaning that these in- 
dustries are losing ground in this 
furniture hub. On the contrary, the 
South Atlantic states, with North 
Carolina leading the way, show 
more than a two percent gain in new 
and expanded industries in the last 
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eight years—this is in a period when 
the industry nationally has shown 
an unusual migratory streak. The 
Great Lakes states, for example, lost 
three percent of their share of this 
important industry since 1947. Pa- 
cific states lost one percent. 

As usual, there are plenty of clues 
that shed light on solid North Caro- 
lina progress in this key industry. 
For one thing, the state itself gives 
the impression of being on the go. 
In travelling westward from Raleigh 


to the furniture belt around Lenoir, 
Hickory and Morganton the visitor 
travels on splendid new highways 
and passes handsome new schools 
and other structural developments 
all smacking of achievement and 
progress. New blood in the industry 
itself, is another reason. Led by 
such captains as Ralph Edwards, of 
Montgomery’s Henredon Furniture 
Industries Incorporated—and a man 
who is utterly sold on good forestry 

a new breed of leader is coming 
up through the ranks in North 
Carolina, capable, farsighted men 
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Furniture firms like the big Broyhill factories at Lenoir are looking to the 
future in forming their working partnership with public and private foresters 











HE last of this country’s great, 
oy aber cypress logging op- 
erations will come to an end soon 
in southwest Florida’s Big Cypress 


Swamp. Lee Tidewater Cypress 
Company’s veteran loggers will pack 
up their cross-cut saws and take a 
long, last look at this intractable 
and beautiful watery wilderness the 
day they reach West Section 20. This 
boggy section line separates the 
unique, near-priceless tidewater-red 
bald cypress timber the company has 
been harvesting for the American 
people for the last 12 years from the 


in Cypress logging a man is judged 
by his worth and not by his age. And 
it takes a real man to work in water 


up to the waist and endure water rash 


By JEANNE VAN HOLMES 
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bor 6U yeurs, Lee ‘lidewater Cypress has been cutting cypress timber for 
the American pub‘ic. Now it proposes to preserve some of it for Americans 


world’s last major virgin stand of 
centuries-old cypress torest, which 
Lee Tidewater took the lead in pre- 
serving for the American people. 
Though there remains in_ the 
southeastern states an_ estimated 
8,000,000,000 board feet (Interna- 
tional Scale), of cypress sawtimber 
which “mixed” operators will keep 
on cutting, that day will mark vir- 
tually the end of the epic of the 
cypress loggers, a story which covers 
less than eighty years in time, of men 
as rugged and remarkable as the 
wood eternal they scrounged out of 
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the deep swamps. 

As soon as white men came to 
America they began to cut the acces- 
sible cypress monarchs which lined 
the waters of their river settlements. 
Throughout the tidewater south 
plantation homes were beamed with 
cypress, and engineers hollowed 
hundreds of cypress logs to serve as 
mains for New Orleans’ first water- 
works. In the 1880’s when the 
eastern pine reserves started playing 
out, some of the pine lumbermen 
eyed the enormous stands of cypress 
in Louisiana and moved south to 











make cypress logging a bigtime in- 
dustry. They sawed from rowboats, 
they skidded logs out by muleback 
and by the oldtime Indian float 
logging; ingeniously they devised 
pullboat logging and where that 
didn’t work, they took to overhead 
cableway skidders. 

Back in 1913, the year cypress 
lumber production was at its height 
of one billion board feet, the far- 
seeing men who formed Lee Tide- 
water Cypress Company sent timber 
cruisers south into Big Cypress 
Swamp when even the trip down 
through the state of Florida was in 
itself an adventure. When these tim- 
ber cruisers met an Indian in Big 
Cypress, they could not be sure he 
would admire the color of their skin 
or believe their stories of “counting 
trees,” for the Mikasuki Indians well 
remembered then the bloody pur- 
suit down the peninsula and the 
grueling but successful last ditch 
stand they had made here in the 
swamp. 

It took considerable foresight to 
buy up these cypress strands in those 
years for there was still plenty of 
merchantable cypress around — an 
estimated 40,000,000,000 board feet 
—and cypress a lot easier to get to 
and get out than this remote, deeply 
bogged stand at the tip of the pe- 
ninsula. In those days a bald cypress 
like the Senator, an 11-foot lbh vet- 
eran still standing at Longwood in 
central Florida was not so uncom- 
mon as to make a log-scaler’s eyes 
bug out and his hands reach for a 
double-check on his Doyle rule. 

South the loggers worked year af- 
ter year, stoking up big mills all 
through north and central Florida, 
till at last they reached Big Cypress 
and set up in 1943 Lee Tidewater’s 
logging camp just a few miles short 
of land’s end of the USA. 

Most of these men had by then 
twenty —thirty—forty years in cy- 
press logging. But Big Cypress held 
for them its own brand of trouble, 
mainly because it is the southern- 
most range of the bald cypress, which 
in prehistory flourished all over the 
northern hemisphere but now grows 
only in the United States, and also 
is the northernmost range of tropical 
growth. They had to cut their way 
through thorn-vines strong enough 
to truss a man and tough enough to 
bounce off a machete. They had to 
get down in the interior sawgrass 
marshes—where heat is so hot and 
air so still a man just standing quiet 
feels as if he’s suffocating, and where 
the razor-bladed grass slivers into 
skin. Half-submerged, the loggers 
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had to get into this nine-foot saw- 
grass and build a railroad. Look at 
this swamp from the viewpoint of 
any commercial railroad and you 
would reroute fast; look at this 
swamp from the viewpoint of cypress 
loggers—they waded out to smooth- 
ax the right of way, dragline up and 
rail-over a mucky roadbed, which is 
hefty enough to carry 350 tons of 






















In cypress logging a man is judged 
by his worth and not by his age. A 
seventy-one-year-old log-pile man is 
sweating and laughing and having 
the time of his life out there today. 
“If I quit, 1 die,” he says plainly, 
“and when life is this good, why 
die?” It takes more than an intel- 
lectual love of nature or wilderness 
to get out and into that swamp day 
after day, year after year. It takes 
a deep down love of the place. 
Chiggers are minor compared to the 
water-rash, a blistery, itchy and 


cussed business which the men try to 





To left and right are spurs peeling away from main logging line. An 


alligator living in water daily cleans up the crews’ luncheon leftovers 


Forester Herman Spooner, Collier Corporation forester, wades through 
a lake covered with water lettuce. 






















locomotive and skeleton cars plus 
the enormous weight of water-sogged 
cypress logs. Because of the great 
water-weight of tidewater bald cy- 
press—20% more water than wood 
—girdling crews drain the standing 
trees by slashing through the sap- 
wood several weeks in advance of 
sawing. Even so, the lumber must 
be air-dried a year to the inch. 


These alligators do not attack visitors 


doctor with everything from bleach 
to internal dosage with 100 proof, 
knowing there is no cure except to 
get out of the swamp and stay out. 
You could never tell from their dis- 
positions that their feet are raw. 

In spite of water-rash the loggers 
would rather feel the swamp wet 
than baked out in the dry seasons 
that give them the tough, near-hope- 
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less job of fire-fighting and burn up 
acre after acre cf cypress giants. Wa- 
ter means track washouts, and the 
“wrecks” that sometimes extend their 
three-hour labor train ride home into 
six hours, but it also means the cool, 
very pleasant task of working in 
water up to their waists. 

It was in the 1930’s that Lee Tide- 
water Cypress Company first offered 
to donate, clear-title, a spectacular 
stand of its bald cypress forest for the 
enjoyment of generations to come; 
but, although the saving of the 
redwoods had started as early as 
1917, there were no takers to this 
offer. Not until 1954, the year this 
country’s critical cypress museum- 
stand situation became known and 
clarified through research for a 
Saturday Evening Post article, did 
enough people express interest in 
the beauties of Big Cypress Swamp 
for the company to again offer to 
donate 640 acres for preservation, in 
spite of the fact they had already 
put in a costly overland extension of 
their logging railroad in order to get 
to their “Corkscrew” stand. John 








Rancher Fletcher Whidden, of Cork- 
screw, stands by a six-foot cypress 


Baker, president of the National 
Audubon Society, interested because 
Corkscrew held nests for the biggest 
ibis-egret rookery in the United 
States, followed through beautifully 
by quickly raising $25,000 to buy 
up an additional 160 acres. The 
Florida Garden Clubs joined him; 
and one individual, Bill Piper, raised 
several thousand of this himself, 
simply because Bill loved the swamp 
as any of us would our own back- 
yard. Title went to the National 
Audubon Society. The Collier Cor- 
poration, other big conservation- 
minded landholder, had long since 
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promised to be at least as generous 
toward creation of what has a right- 
ful place as a national monument. 

Recognizing that these 800 acres, 
valuable as they were, would be 
vulnerable, Lee Tidewater’s presi- 
dent, J. A. Currey, persuaded his 
directors to offer for sale 2180 un- 
logged acres to the west, for $145,000, 
magnificent sections of vigorous big 
timber and much wildlife along with 
the majority of Corkscrew’s nesting 
birds, who apparently appreciate 
merchantable sawtimber. 

When action was not forthcoming 
on buying this vital forest alter some 
months, my husband and I became 
the young upstarts stubborn enough 
to insist the “impossible” action of 
preserving this crucial part of Cork- 
screw swamp must be accomplished. 
It was, simply, clear to us and to 
others who knew the swamp that 
inclusion of this whole available 
virgin area was requisite to having 
and keeping down through the years 
a true museum stand of bald cypress 
forest, with its wildlife and tropical 
growth. The company had had to 


ously granted, and flew to New York 
to see Richard Pough, president of 
Nature Conservancy, a man quick to 
recognize this country’s major con- 
servation emergencies and act accord- 
ingly. 

Dr. Pough persuaded the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Old Dominion 
Foundation, and Theodore Edison 
to be the last-minute rescuers, prom- 
ising substantial help from members 
of the Nature Conservancy, and the 
National Audubon Society. 

All along the way many, many im- 
portant, interested contributors far 
too numerous to list helped and are 
continuing to help preserve this 
cypress forest. 

Now that this cypress museum 
stand has been saved, it becomes 
important, as it has been from the 
first in the dreams of all those who 
gave most recklessly of their time, 
heart and money, that the American 
people be given a chance to know 
their heritage. Access confined to 
any one locale of the swamp would 
give people less than a glimpse of 
the beauties that are there, for no 





Three-hour ride to and from the woods usually sees a brisk poker game in 
full tilt. Despite jilting motion of labor train some men manage to sleep 


resume its logging plans for the 2180 
acres and was already cutting right 
of way. From conferences with John 
Pennekamp and August Burghard 
(workhorses in establishing the 
Everglades National Park), Richard 
Archbold and Leonard Brass (Arch- 
bold Expeditions of the Museum of 
Natural History) , Earle Frye (Assist- 
ant Director Florida Game and 
Freshwater Fish Commission), Er- 
nest Taylor (private citizen), and 
Dan Beard (Superintendent, Ever- 
glades National Park) , we requested 
a short reopening of the offer from 
the company, which was most gener- 


one part of Corkscrew, north, east, 
south, and west, is like another, from 
the bulge-bottomed pond cypress to 
the big, 800-year-old deep-swamp 
veterans of six and eight feet 
diameter, to the lettuce lakes, saw- 
grass marsh, rare orchids, abundant 
lilies, fire flags, wild hibiscus and 
floating islands. In some places the 
bald cypress grows among palm trees, 
bay, maple, willow, custard apple 
and pop ash. Then there are the 
‘gator holes, the open ponds, the 
tiny duckweed, the spectacular nest- 
ing sites, Florida bear, panther, otter, 
and deer. And years of experience in 
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A skidder, loader and log train can be seen in this air view 
looking northeast over cutover timber to vast interior marsh 
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Corkscrew Swamp has an eerie beauty that features 800-year-old 
cypress giants, 
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lettuce lakes, 


rare orchids 


and lovely 


birds 


the Everglades National Park has 
demonstrated that visitors need not 
disturb wildlife, including nesting 
birds. 

Fortunately, access for people to 
see all of these things and more by 
elevated jeeptrack is surprisingly 
cheap as devised by one of this 
country’s great bridge-builders; the 
cost fora permanent structure cover- 
ing two miles of jeepway, walk and 
turnabouts would be close to $75,000, 
including a headquarters building. 
For the swamp to lie now without 
such access would be depriving 
people of a strong adventure in 
nature only a handful have ever 
experienced. 

The end of the story of the cypress 
lcggers will become a tale where they 
all lived happily-ever-after only when 
a six-year-old boy can feel the bark 
of an 809-year-old cypress and when 
there has been built a track among 
the cypress giants wide enough for a 
wheel chair. As the last day of this 
big logging operation comes and 
goes, a whole remarkable, strictly 
American way of life will have come 
to an end. When other Americans 
can all share in this wilderness ad- 
venture the end will also have been 
the beginning. 


Cypress “knees” often grow in 


hollows caused by cypress peck 


ee 


Found deep in swamp, this cy- 
press seed ing is four-months old 
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What is your vacation pleasure? Florida has it. Use this article 






as a suggested itinerary and map out a trip through this colorful 
state, discovering for yourself why it is an ideal vacation land 
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LORIDA, a fabulous land of 
Fos forests and flowers, of- 

fers a varied vacation menu to 
the visitor. 

Go south from Jacksonville, and 
you come to historic St. Augustine, 
oldest community in America, and 
the proud Castillo de San Marcos, a 
fort that was never taken, now in the 
custody of the National Park Service. 
Anastasia Island and its state park 
are also certain to intrigue the vis- 
itor. 

Go north from Jacksonville on 
U.S. 17 and then eastward on Florida 
105 and the visitor travels down the 
estuary of St. Johns River lined by 
ancient live oaks, slash and loblolly 
pine and sabal palmettos (the state 
tree). Rollins Bird and Plant Sanc- 
tuary, the Kingsley Plantations, Buc- 
caneer Trail, Amelia Island and Fort 
Clinch State Park are. highlights ol 
this splendid drive. 

Go west on U.S. 90 from Jackson- 
ville and the visitor passes the Olus- 
tee State Forest Tree Sanctuary, 
Osceola National Forest. Traveling 
in a more southerly direction and 
one finds Gold Head Branch State 
Park. A return trip via quiet Green 
Coxe Springs across Doctor’s Inlet 
is recommended. 

If time permits, visitors may also 
wish to go to Pensacola, home of 
the great Naval Air Training Sta- 
tion and a number of historic forts. 
A trip to Santa Rosa Island, site of 
Fort Pickens is also recommended. 
Other high points in this vacation 


wonderland include Florida Caverns 
State Park, Torreya State Park, Kil- 
learn Gardens in Tallahassee, Su- 
wannee River State Park, the Steph- 
en Foster Memorial at White Springs 
and the little fishing village of St. 
Marks. 

Down the Peninsula are more 
tourist delights including Manatee 
Springs, the Ringling Art Museum 
at Sarasota, the Tamiami Trail, 
Collier-Seminole State Park and 
Everglades National Park, home of 
some of the most marvelous birdlife 
in the world. Finally and down at 
the tipmost end of the state are the 
bead-like necklace of islands called 
the Keys—leading to quaint old Key 
West. 


St. Augustine and its famous fort promises to be a highpoint of 80th 
This is the oldest city in America 


annual meeting at Jacksonville. 


Fronting the Gulf, sand dunes at 1000-acre St. Andrews State Park 


are most beautiful in Florida. 
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Water here is ideal for surf bathing 
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Historic Fort Pickens, near Pen- 
sacola, has never been captured 


Mirror Pool is one of the many 
attractions at Florida Caverns 
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All photos courtesy of Florida’s Silver Springs 


Tourists may view the underwater marvels of Silver Springs by a trip on a Glass Bottom boat 


THE SILVER RIVER 


The natural charm and beauty of this region which first attracted the Indians and 


inspired them to worship at the “Shrine of the Water Gods,” still casts its spell 


HE Silver River near Ocala, 

Florida—on the itinerary of 

AFA members at the 50th An- 
nual Meeting October 3-6 in Jack- 
sonville—is one of the water won- 
ders of the world. Born in a bowl 
400 feet in diameter and 81 feet deep 
at Silver Springs, the full-bodied 
river bursts from a fissure in the 
limestone like some giant suddenly 
released from an underground dun- 
geon. An average 550 million gal- 
lons of water—or almost enough to 
supply the city of New York—pour 
through this crevice, 65-feet wide by 
12 feet high, every 24 hours. Filtered 
by sand and limestone in deep sub- 
terranean caverns, this sun-glinung 
water is crystal clear. 

One of the country’s major tourist 
attractions, Silver Springs is an ob- 
ject of wonder to Americans as it 
was to the Indians, who considered 
the springs the “Shrine of the Water 
Gods.” 

Hernando DeSoto was probably 
the first European to view the great 
springs. Having been lured by ru- 
mors of the wealth of Ocali, DeSoto 
lead an expedition into the territory 
in 1539. From that time on the In- 
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dians of Ocali were attacked by the 
Spanish, the French, the Americans, 
and other Indians, until the end of 
the Seminole War in 1842, when 
they were forced to abandon thei 
ancient shrine. 

After the Civil War which left the 


interior of Florida an impoverished 
region, barges began to navigate the 
river with timber products loaded at 
Silver Springs, and steamboats 
brought tourists up the same route. 
In January 1880, General Grant, 
President-elect, and General Sheri- 


Most underwater movies are made at Silver Springs, and you may 
see how its done by taking a ride on the unique Photo-sub boats 
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dan made a trip up the Ocklawaha 
river to Silver Springs which resulted 
in great publicity for the springs. 
And other famous people of the time 
such as Sidney Lanier, Thomas Edi- 
son and Harriet Beecher Stowe be- 
gan to extol its wonders. In fact, 
Thomas Edison and his wife made 
the trip on their honeymoon. 

Man could do little to improve the 
natural beauties of this ancient In- 
dian shrine, but much has been done 
by landscaping to create a_back- 
ground worthy of the Great Silver 
Spring. In contrast to the land- 
scaped area there is a tract of land 
across the water that has been left 
untouched so that the wild flowers, 
ferns, jungle creepers, and tangled 
growth of a Florida forest may flour- 
ish just as they did hundred of years 
ago. 

At the head of the Great Spring is 
a pavillion from which the famed 


an airplane, on this cruise. 

Another interesting boat ride is 
provided by the Photo-Sub boats, a 
new type of boat adapted for taking 
moving pictures and has a well in 
the forward section. Peering through 
the plate-glass port-holes you may 
see the great variety of underwater 
life in Silver Springs and people 
swimming 400 and 500 feet away. 
Most of the world’s underwater 
movies are made here. 

The next stop on a tour of Silver 
Springs is a visit to one of the most 
complete collections of strictly Flori- 
da reptiles in the state at the Florida 
Reptile Institute. Mr. E. Ross Allen, 
director of the Institute numbers 
some 2,000 snakes, alligators, croco- 
diles, and turtles among the collec- 
tion. Mr. Allen’s lecture on reptiles 
climaxes the tour of the Instiute, 
which also includes a complete and 
authentic Seminole Indian Village, 


Among the outstanding attrac- 
tions of Silver Springs is the “Jungle 
Cruiser,” an open speed boat which 
travels for almost five miles down 
the Silver River through varying 
scenery from the dense tropical jun- 
gle lands to the handsomely land- 
scaped parkway bordering the edges 
of many of the springs. An interest- 
ing aspect of this trip is a visit to a 
tribe of wild monkeys that were in- 
troduced into the Florida jungle 
years ago as an experiment. 

One of the newest attractions at 
Silver Springs is the Carriage Caval- 
cade, a museum of antique cars and 
coaches that presents the transfor- 
mation from the earliest horse drawn 
cart, the first horseless carriage, to 
the more modern car of the twenties. 
Mannequins are dressed in the cos- 
tumes of the 1800’s and the early 
automobile age and used to recreate 
typical scenes of the past. Here you 











The Photo-sub boats are equipped with a well in the forward 
section, enabling the visitor to examine the underwater life 


excursions on glass bottom boats 
originate. And it is only on these 
boats that the transparency and 
depth of the water can be fully real- 
ized. These noiseless electrically- 
operated boats glide over beautiful 
caverns, grottos and hugh chambers 
which the flowing waters during the 
course of time have carved out of the 
solid limestone. One may also view 
many varieties of fish, some of which 
have become so tame they will jump 
for food like puppies when guests 
offer bits of bread. You may also see 
the Sunken Gardens, a unique dis- 
play of subaquatic plants which ac- 
tually resemble forests viewed from 
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a large collection of birds, animals 
and reptiles common to Florida and 
the South. 

The next item on the agenda is a 
trip to Tommy Bartlett’s Interna- 
tion Deer Ranch. Here is one of the 
finest displays of deer in the world 
and pictured against a natural Flor- 
ida background. The Ranch fea- 
tures deer from India, Africa, Mon- 
golia, Tibet, Scotland, Europe, the 
Scandinavian countries and North 
America. The animals are bottle 
fed and hand raised with tempera- 
ments of gentle kittens. You may pet 
and hand feed the deer as you stroll 
among them. 
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The water’s transparency and depth, caverns and grottos are 
most fully appreciated by a cruise on a Glass Bottom boat 


will find featured such famous an- 
tiquities as the one horse shay, the 
surrey with the fringe on top and 
the Black Maria. 

With all of these natural and man- 
made attractions your tour of Flori- 
da should include Silver Springs. In 
spite of the modern attroctions the 
natural charm of this beautiful 
place, that first lured the Indians to 
Silver Springs and inspired them to 
worship it as their water shrine, has 
been retained. And indeed the water 
gods must be appeased by the num- 
ber of pilgrims who have come to ad- 
mire this ancient “Shrine of th 
Water Gods.” 
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1) Headquarters of the 3,000-acre Olustee Experimental Forest of the 
Forest Service is 48 miles west of Jacksonville on U.S. Route 90 


RESEARCH 


On The March 


Development of slash pines of superior gum-yielding ability is one 
of many research projects carried on by forest scientists at Olustee 




















By KENNETH B. POMEROY 
2) Light aluminum ladder aids tree Southeastern Forest Experiment Station 


breeder in placing the protective Forest Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
plastic bags over young conelets 


ESEARCH by the Forest Serv- ing at least twice as much gum as 
R« in the flatwoods of north- _—_ ordinary slash pines, were isolated. 

eastern Florida began in 1906 ‘These trees were then control-polli- 
with intermittent turpentining ex- nated to obtain seedlings of known 
periments near Green Cove Springs. parentage (figure 2 and figure 3). 
It became a full-time project at At the same time cuttings were prop- 
Starke in 1923, and for the past quar- agated vegetatively for the estab- 
ter century has been centered at the __ lishment of a progeny plantation in 
Olustee Experimental Forest (fig. | which the relative merits of the dif- 
1). During these five decades many ferent parents could be determined 
problems have been investigated. (figures 4 and 5). 
The solution of each one has added When these seedlings and rooted 
something to the library of forestry cuttings attained sufficient _ size, 
knowledge. Time and space do not about four to six inches in diameter 


permit a complete account, so one at breast height, gum yields again 
project, developing slash pines of | were determined (fig. 6). This test 
superior gum-yielding ability, will identified the true high-yielding par- 
be examined in detail and the other _ ents from those in which some com- 





projects reviewed as to major ob- bination of favorable environmental 
jectives. conditions such as ideal weather, 
In August 1941 H. L. Mitchell, good soil, ample moisture and free- 
aided by A. G. Snow, Jr., C. S. dom from competition influenced 
Schopmeyer, and K. W. Dorman, the yield. 
began the systematic measurement At the same time additional 
of the oleoresin production of thou- checks were made for evidence of 
sands of mature slash pine. By this other inherited traits, i.e., three- 
means 12 superior specimens, yield- fourths of the offspring of one 
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3) Dr. Francois Mergen conducts 
a control pollination operation 








Seeds ripen in 19 months in cone- 
lets receptive to the pollination 








crooked parent also are crooked 
(figures 7A and B). Saplings from 
another set of parents appeared to 
be susceptible to pitch canker. 
Strains with these and other unde- 
sirable traits must be eliminated in 
the final selection of breeding stock. 

Breeding a second generation 
must be deferred until young trees 
are old enough to produce pollen 
and conelets, usually at eight to 10 
years of age for the most prolific, 
and 10 to 15 years or longer for 
many slash pines. So _ geneticists 
seek to hasten or stimulate flowering 
by changing normal sapling develop- 
ment through strangulation or par- 
tial girdling of the trunk, heavy ap- 
plications of fertilizer, and inarching 
of young seedlings into the crown 
of mature trees. When the flowers 
do appear, the best saplings are 
cross-pollinated again to see if 
strains of even greater gum yields 
can be developed (fig. 8). 

This second series of cross polli- 
nations is now in progress on sap- 
lings that have already demonstrated 
their ability to produce two to three 
times the gum yield of ordinary 


7) Traits are inherited. Three-fourths 
of progeny of this high yield but 
crooked slash pine were also crooked 
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slash pines. The problem now is 
to multiply these superior trees in 
quantities of a million or more an- 
nually so that turpentine producers 
may set them out in plantations. 
To do this, seed orchards must be 
established for mass production of 
seed. The job can be done by graft- 
ing twigs or scions from the most 
desirable of the tested high-yielders 
to ordinary two or three-year-old 
seedlings (fig. 9). These grafted 
seedlings then are set out in special- 
ly prepared areas where they can be 
cultivated and fertilized as needed. 

Although some seed of high-yield- 
ing strains may be obtained now 
from a few very prolific trees, mass 
production in quantity is not possi- 
ble until the orchards mature to 
cone-bearing age, probably another 
five or more years hence. Then the 
seedlings from these orchards must 
grow toa minimum diameter of nine 
inches at breast height before they 
can be turpentined commercially. 
This will take another 15 to 20 
years, depending upon the produc- 
tivity of the site and the intensity of 
any cultural treatments that may be 


8) Cross pollination of eight-year- 
old saplings from high-yielding 
nerents improve their gum flow 
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piesa. 
4) Rooting of slash pine cuttings 
starts in October with collection 
of the current year’s twig growth 
>: , 


5) Bagging conelets prior to pol- 
lination on a nine-year-old rooted 
cutting from high-yield slash pine 


6) Progeny tests by means of gum 
yield and viscosity measurements 
indicate which strains are prolific 


9) Twigs from high-yield parents 
are grafted to ordinary seedlings 

















10) Tree improvement is explained by Dr. Mergen to H. C. 
Coleman and G. G. Ware, of Florida Bankers Association, 
and Justin R. Wedell of the Florida Forestry Association 


devised. So it is apparent that an- 
other 20 years must elapse before 
strains of high-yielding pines _be- 
come of economic value to turpen- 
tiners. When that day does arrive, 
the benefits will be substantial and 
may change the industry completely. 
For example, pedigreed pines will 
be grown in managed plantations 


12) Dr. Mergen and Dr. C. S. Schup- 
meyer (right) determined factors gov- 
erning flow of oleoresin from slash 


which in turn may lead to cheaper 
methods of harvesting and market- 
ing. Many farsighted men _ forsee 
similar possibilities in other phases 
of tree improvement (fig. 10). 
Breeding pine trees to improve 
their gum-yielding abilities is only 
one phase of research in the cen- 
turies-old naval stores industry. At 


13) Collecting two-week flow of gum 
from bark-chipped pine on the George 
Walton Experimental Forest in Georgia 


16A) Research at Olustee has shown 
that rough trees yield poor lumber 


15) Knowledge of growth potentiai on vari- 
ous soil types under different systems of 
management is important in turpentining 
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11) Aluminum dendrometers are used to determine effect of 
turpentining on diameter growth of slash. 
tion of 25% is more than offset by return from turpentining 


Growth reduc- 


Olustee scientists have conducted 
hundreds of experiments on such 
questions as the effect of turpentin- 
ing on growth (fig. 11), the rela- 
tion ship between forest fires, soil 
productivity and gum yield, the pos- 
sibility that wounding may influence 
resin duct formation, the fundamen- 
tal factors governing flow (fig. 12), 


fe os 
14) Despite good gum-producing qual- 
ities, longleaf is an eratic juvenile—as 
shown by these seedlings that started 


16B) But trees in well managed 
forests produce high quality boards 
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17) Prescribed burning. It does 
not lessen possibility of later fires 
but does reduce the resulting damage 


the effect of turpentining on seed 
production, and many other ques- 
tions. The most beneficial result of 
this research has been development 
of the bark chipping and acid tech- 
nique of working turpentine faces 
(fig. 13). This method enables a 
gum producer to secure a normal 
yield of gum while expending only 
half the labor previously required 
for chipping. Since the action of 
sulfuric acid is to prolong the flow 
of gum, bark-chipped faces need only 
be freshened with new streaks at 
two-week intervals instead of the 
previous seven-day cycle of wood 
chipping. About 60 percent of the 
industry uses the new bark-chipping 
method, with labor savings estimated 
at one million dollars annually. 

While turpentining was the pio- 
neer forest industry in the South, 
its continuation is largely dependent 
upon integration with timber pro- 
duction. This raised another series 
of questions about forest manage- 
ment. The more important ques- 
tions concern reforestation (fig. 14), 
growth rate (fig. 15), timber quali- 
ty (figures 16A and B), forest pro- 
tection (fig. 17), and financial re- 
turns (fig. 18) while others deal 
with rotation age, length of cutting 
cycle, thinning practices, intensity of 
improvement cuts, even-aged vs. 
group selection methods of manage- 
ment, expected yield, and seed pro- 
duction. 

(Turn to page 58) 


21) Can trees and grass for cattle be pro- 
duced together? Research seeks the answer 
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18) Management pays, research shows. Present board foot volume 


on this 37-acre upland pine stand today is 40 percent greater 
than it was 10 years ago when research started management work 
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19) When observed in time, black turpentine and ambrosia beetles 
are controlled by a spray that costs from 10 to 20 cents a tree 


20) Research shows that south Florida cattle 
feed on 350 kinds of plants, of which 147 
are grasses. Specimens are kept in Washington 












Kentucky conservationists this month are pointing with pride to their new 
cooperative wildlife management agreement with the Forest Service that will 





cover 17 counties and 457,000 acres in the sprawling Cumberland National Forest 


A Small 


By R. E. RHODY 


LANKY Texan and a lean, 

wiry New Yorker sat in a 

small upstairs office just off 
the main street of the small Ken- 
tucky community of Somerset one 
day last month, poiring over a piece 
of paper which could mark one of 
the most progressive forest-wildlife 
management steps of recent years in 
the nation’s southern-states area. 

That paper—expected to be inked 
sometime this month—is a coopera- 
tive wildlife management agreement 
for Kentucky’s Cumberland Nation- 
al Forest, the sprawling stand of 
timber which strings through 17 of 
the Bluegrass commonwealth’s coun- 
ties and covers some 457,000 acres. 

In a nutshell, the agreement be- 
tween the Kentucky Department of 
Fish and Wildlife Resources and the 
United States Forest Service will 
provide for the forest-wide manage- 
ment of game. Heretofore, game 
had been managed only on three 
specified wildlife areas. It is ex- 
pected to boost the recreational as- 
sets of the Cumberland many-fold 
without injuring effective forestry 

ractices on the largest timber land 
in Kentucky. 

For the New Yorker and the 
Texan, that rather unimpressive ap- 
pearing piece of paper was some- 
thing of a milestone. The Texan, 
Fred Hardy, district game biologist 
for the Kentucky Department of 
Fish and Wildlife Resources, had 
put in long and arduous hours as 
project leader of the Beaver Creek 
management area where the feasi- 
bility of forest-wide management of 
the Cumberland had been explored. 
And District Forester Harold Bush, 
of New York, had _ contributed 
equally long and arduous hours in 
working with Kentucky biologists 
to nurture the proposal to fruition. 

Right now, it has both Kentucky 
and forest officials a-buzz with its 
possibilities. 

The Cumberland is Kentucky’s 
largest forest. Located in the east- 
ern hill section, it is typical of the 
southern Appalachian area with iso- 
lated spots of hemlock and northern 
hardwoods. The area, in the time 
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of early settlers was abundant with 
heavy stands of ash, oaks, pines and 
other valuable timbers. Deer, tur- 
key, and other forms of wildlife 
flourished, but the inroads of man— 
uncontrolled hunting, repeated fires, 
and irresponsible timber cutting— 
soon conspired to rob the area of its 
natural wealth. 


To prevent further damage and 
to insure restoration, the Kentucky 
General Assembly asked the federal 
government to take a portion of the 
damaged lands into the national for- 
est system for protection and rede- 
velopment. The result was the Cum- 
berland Purchase Unit of 1930 and 

(Turn to page 62) 
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Salute to Southern Forestry 





HE solid accomplishments of 
southern forestry in the last 
three decades are making the 
American people sit up and take 
notice. In this southern issue, Amer- 
ican Forests takes pleasure in salut- 
ing that accomplishment and the 
leaders who have made it possible. 
A roll call of those leaders would 
require several pages. It would start 
with the list of governors of south- 
ern and border states shown above 
who are increasingly aware of the 
importance of forestry in their re- 
spective state’s economic scheme of 
things. This new awareness is due 
in large part to such outstanding 
forestry leaders as I. F. Eldredge, the 
late Austin Cary and Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, Reuben B. Robertson, Ernest 
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Kurth, Elwood Demmon, Warren 
White, and many, many others—all 
men of initiative and foresight who 
invested time or money or both in 
the region’s future. 

As a result of the devastation 
caused by the War Between the 
States and the abortive administra- 
the South remained in dire economic 
tion of the Reconstruction Period, 
straits for decades. How this area 
finally pulled itself up by its own 
bootstraps is one of the great sagas 
of American history. And wood and 


wood industries have played an im- 
portant role in that saga. 

Today finds the South winging to- 
ward new heights although it still 
retains the same charm and gracious- 
ness that makes the South the South. 
In the forestry field only one dark 
cloud is seen on the horizon. That 
is the menace posed by forest fires. 
In time, the South will solve that 
problem just as it has solved many 
others in days gone by. And the 
southern leaders shown above will 
play an important role. 


In whipping one problem after another, southern forestry has 
soared to great heights in recent years. Only one major problem 
remains as of today. That is forest fire. It too will be solved 
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Photo by Harris & Ewing 
State Forester Joseph Kaylor 


ELL-TRAINED personnel, ef- 
ficient equipment, laws with 
teeth in them, and alert, well-in- 
formed public opinion are the keys 
to the prevention and suppression of 
forest fires, according to the statistics 
of the last 27 years of fire fighting in 
Maryland. While the forestry depart- 
ment of Maryland will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary in 1956, complete 
and accurate statistics on forest fires 
are not available previous to 1927. 
The present phase of controlling 
forest fires began in 1942 when 
Maryland became an_ important 
center for the production of military 
supplies and the training ground for 
troops. At that time, federal funds 
made it possible to offer year-round 
employment to men to fight forest 
fires, so better qualified men were 
available and for the first time 
annual training meetings were initi- 
ated to train them in fire fighting 
techniques and also how to teach 
volunteer fire fighters to be of the 
greatest assistance. 

Maryland’s forest fire fighting was 
streamlined at this time. Modern fire 
fighting tools and equipment were 
furnished for the first time, and 
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Modern Fire Fighting 
in Maryland 


trucks were purchased to haul the burned an average of 3.4 acres per 
men with their tools to the scene of fire. 
the fires. This equipment supple- No less spectacular has been the 
mented the system of modern fire decrease in the number of fires 
tower lookouts throughout the state caused by brush burning since the 
and with the addition of 2-way passage of the “four o'clock” law. 
radios provided effective means for Previously, brush burning had been 
forest fire control. one of the major causes of forest 
In 1943, passage of the Forest fires, and the forestry laws lacked 
Conservancy Act initiated the “four teeth to enforce penalties for dam- 
o'clock burning law” to reduce the ages caused to neighboring property. 
hazards of brush and trash burning With 532 fires started by brush burn- 
between midnight and 4 p.m. ing in 1942, the number of brush 
The outstanding accomplishment fires were down to 95 in 1953 and 
has been the remarkable decrease in 145 in 1954. 
the number of acres burned over in The cost of fire suppression dur- 
the intervening years. The number ing the period from 1942 to the 
of forest fires have also decreased, present time has naturally gone up, 
varying from year to year, according due to the purchase of modern 
to climatic conditions. In 1942 there equipment and the employment of 
were 1,525 forest fires in Maryland, qualified, experienced men. In 1954, 
covering 39,756 acres or an average the suppression of forest fires cost the 
of 26 acres per fire. In 1943, there state $20,041, which is indeed low 
were 1,770 fires, burning 26,114 acres cost property insurance for a whole 
with an average down to 14 acres state. 
per fire. Credit for Maryland’s present for- 
In the last few years the burned est fire record must also be given 
over acreage per fire has been re- to the wholehearted public opinion 
duced to below 4 acres per fire. In supporting forest fire control. The 
1954 with 607 fires, covering 2,416 press, radio stations, weather bureau, 
acres, the average was 3.9 acres per and civic groups and organizations 
fire, and the previous year with the — give full cooperation in educating 
1953 hazardous drought conditions the public in fire prevention and fire 
throughout Maryland, the 495 fires hazards. 


The use of modern fire plow drawn by a jeep simplifies fire control. The 
man on the right is “line firing” along the fire lane to burn out inflam- 
mable material between the fire lane and the highway. Thus, the rest of 
the forest is protected from careless highway travelers who may toss burn- 
ing cigarettes and matches from car windows instead of using the ash tray 
AFPI Photo 
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HE Missouri Censervation Com- 
fem issued a news release last 
August reporting its Forestry Divi- 
sion set a new record in fiscal 1954-55 
with only 2,093 blazes and .36 of 
one percent burn on 7,233,000 acres 
of protected forestland. But back 
of this lies the real story. For despite 
a severe drouth that began in 1952 
and was worse '53 and ’54, the yearly 
fire figures have dropped steadily: 
from over 4,000 in ’52 until they are 
now lower than in 1948, when half 
as much land was protected. 

Reduction in acreage burned is a 
tribute to our fire crews, but weather 
and chance help determine this. A 
lowering of the number of fires each 
year is a tribute to people, especially 
during one of our worst dry spells. 
And we think—we know!—that a 
special public relations campaign, 
plus good luck on timing, helped 
achieve this. 

In the winter of 1951-52 before 
drouth we’d recorded our first 13- 
week series of radio show featuring 
“Woody,” a country music proposi- 
tion that we feared was overloaded 
with woods burning propaganda. 
These were to begin in mid-February 
on 16 stations in forested country, to 
hit our spring burning season. 

Everything dried up that winter— 
and stayed dry. The series opened 


All-out efforts to educate the people to the fire menace 
have resulted in fewer acres burned annually in Missouri 


Slower Burns 


in Missouri 


just as the fires did; it was so timely 
the stations began demanding daily 
fire bulletins. We sent them to all 
stations, manning our central office 
on “blow-up” weekends to relay re- 
ports from district foresters to press 
and radio. 

Then George Sitterley from Jeffer- 
son City’s Associated Press bureau 
visited Lake of the Ozarks fire pro- 
tection district—and ran into the 
year’s worse burn. Forester Joe 
Jaeger shoved a broomrake at him. 
Sitterley fought fire until four next 
morning, then drove sixty miles 
home, sat red-eyed and smoke-grimed 
to beat out the best forest-fire piece 
ever written in Missouri. Metropoli- 
tan papers front-paged it—and made 
forest fires big news here. 

That fall, just before our deer and 
quail season opened, then Gov. 
Forrest Smith and I. T. Bode, 
Conservation Commission director, 
jointly issued a dramatic proclama- 
tion banning hunting, fishing, pic- 
nicking, and carelessness. Conserva- 
tion agents, sheriffs and highway 
patrolmen backed it up; so did press 
and radio. It hurt our hunting 
permit sales—but it saved our tinder- 
dry woods. 

We followed that with our “Every 
Sportsman a Fire-Fighter” campaign, 
including signing of pledges and 


Missouri Conservation Commission photo 
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Old gray mare hauls next winter’s fuel 


windshield stickers for 14,000 signees. 

Motorists did stop to put out 
young blazes, towns organized 
volunteer crews, newspapers slogan- 
ized against carelessness. 

We've kept going since, helped by 
newspapers, radio and television. We 
repeated our “Woody” shows—on 
thirty stations this year. We've 
learned the principle of ego-involv- 
ment. It costs money—but it saves 
more in not fighting fires that didn’t 
get set. Look at our burn figures: 
1952—4,101; °53—3,762; °54—3,659; 
'55—2,093 (with the help of a little 
rain, at long last.) 

We Missourians are making it 
socially correct to oppose woods- 
burning. 


Tree planting program, under ranger supervision, gets an as- 
sist from this crew planting shortleaf pine in gullied land 


U. S. Forest Service photo 
















Florida’s Forest 
Industries Boom 





State Forester C. H. Coulter 





















Roll paper storage room of the new box 
plant of Container Corp. at Fernandina 





Loading cypress logs on truck by means 
of boom tree in hardwood lowlands area 


LORIDA’S vigorous forest prod- 

ucts industry continues to boom. 
In 1953, the most recent year for 
which figures are available, the in- 
dustry added $369 million dollars to 
the state’s economy. This figure, 
which represents the wholesale value 
of primary products without any re- 
manufacture, is $45 million, or 
about fourteen percent, more than 
in the preceding year. 

Forest industry payrolls went up 
$13 million to $111,592,000 in 1953. 

Solidly supporting the  state’s 
booming forest products industry is 
a healthy reforestation program, 
steady extension of organized protec- 
tion against forest fires, and persis- 
tent assaults on Florida’s other fire 
problems. 
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Floridians are busier than ever re- 
placing the marketable timber being 
taken from the woods. Since 1928, 
333 million seedlings have been 
planted in the state; a fifth of this 
total was planted last winter alone. 
If they could get them, the state’s 
landowners would plant a lot more 
pine seedlings. A third state seed- 
ling nursery scheduled to go into 
production next year will go a part 
of the way toward closing the gap 
between supply and demand, and in- 
dustry continues to expand its nurs- 
eries and put in new ones. 

Also toward a more abundant for- 
estry in Florida is the steady ex- 
tension of organized protection. 
Though the state still lags behind, 
with only five states having a smaller 
percentage of forest acreage under 
protection, there is a constant eating 
away of the still-vast block of unpro- 
tected timberland. On October first, 
four more counties came under 
county-wide protection, and now 
about three-fourths of Florida’s tim- 
berland enjoys the benefits of or- 
ganized fire control. 

Florida’s major forest fire problem 
continues to be incendiarism. But 
the intimidation and punishment 
provided by good forest protection 
laws, increasing pressure of law 
enforcement, plus development 
through educational means of a pub- 
lic sentiment against woods-burning 
is enabling the state to make head- 
way against the fire-bug plague. For 
ten straight years now, incendiary 
fires have made up an ever-decreas- 
ing portion of all wildfires on pro- 
tected land. 

Latest legal development: the 
1955 Florida legislature outlawed 
possession of an incendiary device 
outside municipal limits. The law 
says the intent to burn someone 


Crane car unloads pulp logs into con- 
veyor at Rayonier Corporation plant 







































else’s land must be there, but that 
mere possession of an incendiary de- 
vice is enough to establish that in- 
tent. This offense, and malicious 
woods-burning which also was de- 
fined and outlawed by the 1955 legis- 
lature, carry the severest maximum 
penalty (five years imprisonment) 
provided for violations of the forest 
laws. Too, the penalty provides no 
optional fine, thus forces a jail term 
for the convicted violator. 

Turning from problems to prog- 
ress again, we find Florida’s pulp 
and paper industry—which came in 
in the 1930’s and did much to re- 
vitalized Florida forestry—is livelier 
than ever. 

Ten Florida pulp mills can turn 
out more wood pulp in a day than 
can be produced in the same period 
in any other state except Washing- 
ton and Georgia. International Pa- 
per Company’s mill at Panama City 
has the nation’s third highest 24- 
hour pulp capacity. 

In 1953, Florida produced the na- 
tion’s fifth highest total of paper and 
board—1,492,420 tons. 

Topping off this picture of for- 
estry in Florida is the research that’s 
going on. Forestry for the special 
conditions of south Florida receives 
a lot of research attention. One wor- 
risome south Florida forestry prob- 
lem has been the inconsistency in re- 
sults of forestation efforts. A joint 
U. S. Forest Service-Florida Forest 
Service project is trying to isolate 
the troubles which have doomed 
plantations in the past, and hasten 
the day when south Floridians can 
plant pines with confidence. An- 
other south Florida project, the 
Florida Forest Service’s Tropical 
Forestry Project, is a search for eco- 
nomically-valuable semi-tropical for- 
eign trees which will do well in 
south Florida. 

The U. S. Forest Sevice is also la- 
boring at its Chipola Experimental 
Forest in west Florida to find a way 
to recover for pine production hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of deep 
sand which once supported longleaf 
pine but now are covered with scrub 
oak. 
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Mississippi Makes 


New Advances 









GRICULTURAL Mississippi 
A must produce the raw material 
for its largest industry, wood prod- 
ucts. Forty-six percent of the state’s 
industrial workers depend upon the 
wood produced by Mississippi’s 1614 
million forest acres for the raw ma- 
terial which they manufacture. This 
wood can be produced only through 
adequate fire protection and progres- 
sive forest management. 

Fire potection has progressed rap- 
idly in Mississippi during the past 
several years. And although the 
problem of fire remains acute, most 
foresters concede that good timber 
management is the primary answer 
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port for the county forestry program. 

The program, begun July 1, 1955, 
is in its infancy but already 18 sep- 
arate timber stand improvement 
projects involving 1174.5 acres for 
which $5,247 has been collected on 
15 projects, are under way. Payment 
for the timber stand improvement 
work is based on a per acre charge 
varying from $5.00 to $10.00 and 
tree planting on per thousand basis 
depending upon planting condi- 
tions. 

The crew assistance program does 
not purport to compete with private 
enterprise. When these services are 
adequately available through indi- 
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The Anderson Tully Mill at Vicksburg uses hardwoods almost exclusively 


to the question; shall Mississippi 
produce the wood necessary to sus- 
tain this industry? 


The Mississippi Forestry Commis- 
sion, realizing that timber stand im- 
provement, tree planting and proper 
thinning must be attacked with vig- 
or has developed two very promising 
appoaches to meet the cull tree (1 in 
4) and idle acre (4,000,000) prob- 
lems. 

Regular County Crews in the em- 
ploy of the Forestry Commission 
have been authorized to physically 
engage in timber stand improvement 
work and tree planting on private 
land on a fee basis. The fee charged 
for this work remains in the County 
where it is collected. After deduct- 
ing expenses, it is used solely as sup- 
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viduals, the Mississippi Forestry 
Commission is to withdraw and not 
compete. The work does fill a defi- 
nite need where private services are 
not available or where the tracts of 
timber involved are marginal opera- 
tions. Its basic purpose is the pro- 
motion of better forestry. 
Mississippi today faces a vexing 
problem of financing more adequate 
schools. In the early days when the 


Setting tongs on end of loblolly pine 
log for hauling by tractor to log deck 
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Fine timber stand remains after pulp- 
wood cut in this loblolly plantation 


state’s land was being settled, the 
16th section from every township 
was reserved for use by schools. At 
the present time, well over 600,000 
acres of this land remain in school 
ownership. These lands are largely 
forested and are in various states of 
production of timber ranging from 
nothing to excellent. The majority 
are producing far below their poten- 
tial. Mississippi is thereby losing a 
considerable amount of potential 
funds for school operation. 

The 1954 Legislature passed a bill 
authorizing the Mississippi Forestry 
Commission to contract with eight 
specific counties for the Commission 
to manage the timber on these six- 
teenth section timbered lands. To 
date, 22,400 acres have been placed 
under contract management. This 
is only the very beginning. These 
22,400 acres under management will 
produce considerable revenue. As 
the program progresses, more acres 
will come under contract and be 
managed so that in time peak reve- 
nue can be obtained from thousands 
more of these acres. 


by Louis A. Rowland, Jr. 









‘Tennessee 


FRONTIER is being pushed 
back rapidly in Tennessee. Not 
by land-clearing this time as was be- 
gun in the days of Daniel Boone and 
Davy Crockett. No, this time it is by 
tree planting. It is restoring to pro- 
ductivity the million acres of idle, 
worn-out one-time agricultural lands 
by reforestation. 
This million acre frontier of rav- 
aged land is now being forested at 
the rate of 20,000 acres a year. The 











Portable saw mill is used extensively, 
particularly by the small landowners. 





Reclaiming 


loblolly and shortleaf pine seedlings 
to do the job come from nurseries 
operated by TVA and the State. The 
goal in tree planting is 50,000 acres 
a year and it will be reached in just 
a few years at the rate popular in- 
terest is growing. In only three years, 
distribution of tree seedlings from 
the State’s nursery has risen from 
41% to 121% million last year. And 
18 million pine seedlings now in the 
nursery will be planted out next sea- 
son. 

Like progress has been made in 
protecting the 12 million acres of 
state and privately owned forest 
land in the Volunteer State. A dec- 
ade ago only 5 counties were cooper- 
ating with the state in forest fire 
control—now there are 61. The 
acreage protected then was 514 mil- 
lion acres—now it is nearly 914 mil- 
lion acres. 

Less than five years ago fire fight- 
ing was done the hard way with 
hand tools. In use now are 23 mech- 
anized fire fighting units each con- 


Lost Land 


sisting of a 114 ton truck, crawler 
tractor and fire line plow. The long 
time fire control program calls for 
one such unit in every cooperating 
county. There was no radio commu- 
nication equipment available as late 
as 1951, now the fire control radio 
system includes 71 mobile sets, 12 
base stations, 59 tower sets, 4 pack 
sets, a relay station and a radio re- 
pair shop and more of this equip- 
ment is on the way. 





Well-piled hardwood lumber is evidence 
of South’s expanding forest industries 
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than 12,000 bushels of 

longleaf pine cones will be col- 
lected by Louisiana Forestry Com- 
mission personnel this fall to boost 
longleaf reforestation in the state, 
according to State Forester James E. 
Mixon. The entire amount will be 
collected for direct seeding purposes, 
he said, a method of reforestation 
which is proving very successful in 
Louisiana. 

Elsewhere on the Louisiana scene 
this fall, forest landowners are get- 
ting set for the first large-scale mili- 
tary maneuvers to be conducted on 
their lands since World War II. En- 
compassing some 10 million acres of 
land, the maneuvers will be “master- 
minded” from Camp Polk in Lees- 
ville, Louisiana, which was reopened 
on a permanent basis this summer. 
During maneuvers, the Army will 
rent 12 fire-fighting units from the 
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Commission to cope with the expect- 
ed increase in fire occurrence over 
the maneuver area. 

The most promising activity on 
the forest fire front, however, is 
the Commission’s recently activated 
“community meeting” project, 
whereby the old-time fire prevention 
practice has been rejuvenated. The 


Rangers and woodlot owners cooperate 
in promoting sound timber management 
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Louisiana Boosts Retorestation 


response to the first meeting held 
last month was so great that Mixon 
is planning “to throw everything we 
have” into the project. The meet- 
ings, highlighted by a forestry movie, 
cowboy movie and short talk on for- 
estry, are to be staged in “hot spot” 
areas of the state where fire occur- 
rence is the worst. 


Tightening boom on a truck loaded fora 
Louisiana Delta Hardwood Company sale 
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Georgia Forges Ahead 


in Forest Conservation 








LREADY the nation’s leader in 
A protected private and state for- 
est lands, the nation’s leader in the 
production of seedlings for refores- 
tation, the South’s leader in the pro- 
duction of pulpwood, the naval 
stores capital of the world, and rank- 
ing high in the production of lum- 
ber and many other forest products, 
Geogia is moving toward an even 
greater era of forest development 
and output. 

Organized forestry programs have 
recently been started in six addition- 
al counties in the state, bringing to 
143 the number of counties under 
organized forest fire protection and 
increasing the protected area to a 
new high of 20,937,462 acres. 

The state now is growing 12,500,- 
(00 cords of timber per year. Good 
forest management can double this 
production. Research and_ public 
education are being combined in an 
expanded and greatly accelerated ef- 
fort to bring an increasing number 
of forest acres under good manage- 
ment. Special attention is centered 
on the problem of improper cutting 
and resultant cull hardwood inva- 
sion which is today’s No. | forestry 
problem in Georgia. 

Fire prevention activities in Geor- 
gia are being given new impetus 
through a revitalized Keep Georgia 
Green Contest which gives special 
emphasis to the public relations and 
prevention efforts of the local citi- 
zenry. Civic groups and key bankers 
will have a leading part in efforts in 
the various counties. The Georgia 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
taken the Keep Green Contest as a 
statewide project for the year and 
Jaycee chapters throughout the state 
will aaa the activities. The 
Georgia Forestry Association, the 
contest sponsor, is offering prizes to 
winners in each Forestry District in 
addition to the statewide winners. 

Work of the Commission’s forest 
fire investigative staff today is being 
intensified, largely as a result of a 
new training progam under way. 
District investigators are attending 
regular training schools over the 
State. Experts in a variety of fields 
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are teaching the investigators such 
topics as crime detection methods, 
courtroom procedure, and fire pre- 
vention. 

Plagued recently by one of the 
worst forest fire seasons in Georgia 
history, the Commission today has 
evolved a forest fire emergency plan 
designed to gain full and complete 
utilization of as much equipment 
and personnel as may be deemed 
necessary. A large emergency trailer 
van has been set up as a radio 
equipped communications headquar- 
ters, and has been used effectively on 
several major fires. 

Forward strides also have been 
taken by the Commission in the re- 
search field. In cooperation with the 
Georgia Forest Research Council, 
the Georgia School of Forestry, the 
U. S. Forest Service and private in- 
dustry, the Commission has planned 
and begun studies of forest genetics, 
hardwood control, prevention and 
control of insects and disease dam- 
age, and the establishment of pine 
seed orchards. Research offices and 
green house facilities have been 
erected at the Georgia Forestry Cen- 


This plane is part of Georgia’s expanded forest fire protection 
which met the test during the record number of fires this year 





Home-made loader mounted on war surplus half truck proves most 
successful for operator Cordele Sash, in preparing timber for sale 


























































Beautiful stand of longleaf being exam- 
ined after sawtimber and pulpwood cut 


ter near Macon. More than $100,- 
000 is being spent yearly on research 
projects in which the Commission is 
cooperating. 

Damage from pine beetles, already 
extensive in some areas of south 
Georgia, now is being attacked on a 
statewide scale through organization 
of a State Forest Pest Committee. All 
counties in the state, whether they 
now are under direct attack by pine 
beetles or whether they are not, soon 
will have local pest control commit- 
tees which will stand ready to report 
insect and disease attacks and to or- 
ganize, if necessary, local action 
against pests and disease. 















HE Texas Forest Service was es- 
tablished in 1915 and is observ- 
ing its 40th anniversary this year. It 
is a part of the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College System, 
composed of two colleges, two junior 
colleges and five services. 

Today, Texas forest industries are 
keeping abreast with other indus- 
trial giants. Forest products indus- 
tries rank third in the number of 
establishments and fourth in the 
number of persons employed. 

Texas has long been the nation’s 
leader in tree farming. At present 
there are 742 Texas tree farms con- 
taining 3,485,212 acres or 34.1 per 
cent of the privately-owned commer- 
cial timberland. No other state has 


so high a proportion of its commer- 
cial forests in tree farms. Texas also 
leads all other states in the number 
of tree farms. 













ation’s Leader 
As Farming 


(As of September 1, AFPI reported Georgia had 
pulled ahead of Texas in tree farm acreage) 


Research in forest products was in- 
itiated in 1940 at Lufkin, where a 
laboratory was constructed for this 
purpose. A program was begun to 
find new and improved uses for 
Texas woods. 


Organized silvicultural research 
began in 1948, emphasizing the use 
of fire as a silvicultural tool. Inten- 
sive forest tree improvement studies 
were started in 1951, representing an 
important new trend. They recog- 
nized that inheritance plays as im- 
portant a part as environment in 
silvicultural practice. 

In 1941, Texas became the first 
southern state to make extensive use 
of planes to detect forest fires. In 
1953, Texas had a lower per cent of 
state and privately owned protected 
forest lands burned than any other 
southern state. 





Texas Forest Service Photo 


Lookout towers and airplanes are effec- 
tive means of detecting forest fires 
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HE Governor’s Forest Study 

Commission will, early this fall, 
submit to the Governor a detailed 
report on its findings and recommen- 
dations. The seven member Com- 
mission, composed of representatives 
of forest industry, forest land own- 
ers, farmers and others were charged 
with the responsibility of making a 
survey of Virginia’s forest conditions 
and all ramifications of the economic 
value of the forests to Virginia’s 
economy. 

The State Forester, in outlining 
the fire prevention pogram, has in- 





Edueate on Fire Menace 


sisted that his staff give full atten- 
tion to school contact work. Every 
school shall be contacted a mini- 
mum of twice each year. During the 
contact, talks, movies, slides and 
field trips will be a part of the pro- 
gram which will be supplemented 
by well designed literature and other 
useful materials for teachers and pu- 
pils. The contact with high school 
boys through the Keep Virginia 
Green forest crew program will be 
strengthened. Each year 8 to 10 
thousand robust boys are given in- 
tensive training in forest fire preven- 


This scene is typical of almost any southern port and provides 


further evidence of the Southland’s expanding manufacturing area 
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tion and suppression, reforestation 
and timberland management. The 
training program varies from one- 
half to one full day with numerous 
re-contacts and actual training on 
going fires. During the past 11 years 
the program has reached approxi- 
mately 93,000 boys. 

The State Forester has mentioned 
numerous times, “Only when peo- 
ple fully appreciate the value of the 
forest crop will the fire problem be 
brought under reasonable control. 
It is gratifying to note the favorable 
attitude of the forest landowner. 


This Chesapeake Corp. plant is similar 
to many operating throughout the South 
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The Carolinas Concentrate 


on Forest Fire Control 





e North Carolina 


OLLOWING four of the most 

destructive forest fires in the his- 
tory of North Carolina, fire control 
efforts of the N. C. Forest Service 
during the past several months have 
been centered around an all out ef- 
fort to capitalize on lessons learned 
during the recent disastrous spring 
fire season. P. W. Tillman, Assis- 
tant State Forester in charge of for- 
est fire control, states that several 
realistic improvements have already 
been accomplished and that he and 
his staff are working on additional 
plans which will be put into opera- 
tion well before next year’s fire sea- 
son. 





e South Carolina 


DETAILED study of forest fire 

problems in South Carolina is 
being made by a special committee 
created by the 1955 state legislature 
at the request of the S. C. State Com- 
mission of Forestry. The study will 
include forest fire occurrence, causes, 
area burned, and damages caused by 
both illegal and legal fires. The ade- 
quacy of fire prevention, detection, 
reporting, suppression, and law en- 
forcement will be studied by the 
committee which will report its find- 
ings to the 1956 session of the state 
legislature, with its recommenda- 
tions concerning the prevention and 
control of fire in the forests of South 
Carolina. 

The Southeastern Interstate For- 
est Fire Protection Compact has 
been ratified by seven southeastern 
states and is now in operation, ac- 
cording to South Carolina’s State 
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As a first step, a complete new 
fire plan has been drawn up cover- 
ing all aspects of the county, district, 
region, and state organizations. Par- 
ticular emphasis has been placed on 
pre-arranged cooperation with other 
state agencies, the wood using indus- 
tries, and military establishments. 
State Forester F. H. Claridge has 
personally taken the lead in meeting 
with agency heads and leaders of in- 
dustry to promote mutual under- 
standing and to insure most efficient 
use of all available facilities. 

State Forest Service district boun- 
daries in the eastern part of the state 
have been changed to group the 
counties more uniformly according 
to forest type and fire conditions. 
Two forest regions have been estab- 
lished and experienced men have 
been assigned as regional foresters to 
coordinate the work in adjoining 
districts. One of the main assign- 
ments of these regional foresters is 
to organize and prepare for emer- 


Forester Charles H. Flory, Chairman 
of the Southeastern State Forest Fire 
Compact Commission. The main 
purpose of the Compact is to pro- 
mote more effective control of for- 
est fires in the southeastern region 
by authorizing states to assist each 
other in fire emergencies by furnish- 
ing trained personnel, equipment, 
and other services to combat fires. 

States which have ratified the 
Compact to date are Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, and 
Tennessee. Other states eligible to 
join are Alabama, Virginia, and 
Florida. 

A memorandum of understanding 
has been signed between South Caro- 
lina and the neighboring states of 
North Carolina and Georgia to fa- 
cilitate the suppression of forest fires 
on or near the state borders. The 
agreement provides that suppression 
forces of either state may cross the 
state line and take such action as 
may be necessary to bring fires under 
control, either independently or in 
cooperation with the fire suppression 
forces of the other state. Because 
fire is no respector of boundary lines 
the state foresters expect this agree- 
ment to make it possible to bring 
fires under control more quickly. 


gency expansion of the regular or- 
ganization during periods of high 
fire danger. 

In summary, the North Carolina 
Division of Forestry is preparing for 
round two, instead of licking its 
wounds, after going through the 
worst forest fire season on record. 


R. C. Winkworth 


Stacking maple and hardwood lumber 
in Big Ivy section, Pisgah Nat’l Forest 
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Longleaf tree farm owned by Koppers 
Co. These trees are from 7- to 9-yrs. old 


Modern equipment such as this fire plow 
is scoring against fire menace in South 
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A call for more and more nursery stock 
is now being answered by southern states 


Good bourbon has long been a 
cherished southern product. These 
staves are for aging barrels. 


The South is humming with progress these days. This Harlan, Ky., 
fire tower symbolizes the renewed effort to check age-old problem 


West Virginia Alabama Kentucky Arkansas 





More and more pulpwood keeps coming from southern farms, public and 
industry holdings. The South plans to double its pulpwood production 


Prime white oak from this farm woodlot 
means more money in the bank for owner 
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Meet Your Candidates 


The membership of The American Forestry Association this month will 
be asked to vote on ten candidates for the associztion’s board of direc- 
tors, five to be elected, Elections Committee Chairman Robert W. Saw- 
yer has announced. Ballots to be mailed the middle of this month must 
be returned to AFA headquarters by November 30. The other members 
of AFA’s elections committee are Walter J. Damtoft and George A. Garrat 


Candidates for Re-Election: 


Everest, D. C., Rothschild, Wisconsin. Mr. Everest is Chairman 
of the Board of Marathon Corporation, and previously served that 
company as president and general manager. A recipient of an AFA 
conservation award in 1949, he has long been a leading forestry 
conservationist among mid-west industrialists. He was instru- 
mental in the establishment of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
and has done much to promote its growth. Mr. Everest is a past 
president of AFA and has served on the AFA Board of Directors 
since 1952. 

Frederick, Karl T., New York City. Mr. Frederick is Chairman 
of the Board of the New York State Conservation Council, and 
has been closely associated for many years with such organizations 
at the National Wildlife Federation, Camp Fire Club of America, 
and the Association for the Protection of the Adirondacks. A lawyer 
by profession, Mr. Frederick holds degrees from both Princeton 
and Harvard Universities. Mr. Frederick has served as a director 
of AFA since 1937, and in 1946 was elected an active vice presi- 
dent of AFA. 


Other Candidates for Election: 


Connaughton, Charles A., Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. Connaughton 
is the Regional Forester of the Southern region of the U. S. Forest 
Service. He has been active in the field of forestry since 1928, 
having served in a variety of positions in forest research and as a 
forest ranger in national forest administration. Appointed director 
of the Southern Forest Experiment Station in 1944, Mr. Connaugh- 
ton held that position until 1951 when he was named Regional 
Forester. He is a subscribing member of AFA. 

Drake, George L., Tacoma, Washington. Mr. Drake, a consulting 
forester, is a retired vice president and chief forester for the Simp- 
son Logging Company, Shelton, Washington, which he joined in 
1930 after a tour of duty with the Forest Service. He is a former 
president of the Society of American Foresters, the Pacific Logging 
Congress, and the Western Forestry and Conservation Association. 
In 1953 he received the AFA conservation award and has been an 
honorary member of AFA since 1953. Also, he has held two sub- 
scriptions since that time. 

Nelson, DeWitt, Sacramento, California. Mr. Nelson, active in 
forestry work for many years, is the Director of Natural Resources 
for California. He was appointed to that position in 1953 after 
having served that state as State Forester. Mr. Nelson was a mem 
ber of the Higgins Lake Conference in 1953, and chairman of the 
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AFA Mining Claims Conference in 1955. He is a contributing 
member of AFA and was elected an active vice president in 1954. 
He also served as vice president of the Society of American For- 
esters, 1954-55. 

Nicholson, Gunnar W. E., New York City. Mr. Nicholson is the 
executive vice president of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. 
A chemical engineer by profession, Mr. Nicholson has been closely 
identified with all phases of manufacturing in the pulp and paper 
industry and in recent years has devoted much of his time to 
forestry conservation and development. He was the keynote speaker 
on Research and Education at the Fourth American Forest Con- 
gress. Mr. Nicholson was elected an AFA honorary vice-president 
in 1954 and 1955. 

Pellicer, X. L., St. Augustine, Florida. Mr. Pellicer, a vice presi- 
dent of the St. Augustine National Bank, has been a pioneer and 
effective leader in the development of forestry in Florida as well 
as other parts of the South. He is former president of both the 
Florida State Board of Forestry and the Florida Forestry Association. 
Mr. Pellicer is a life member of AFA and served as an honorary 
vice-president of AFA in 1953 and 1954. He is now an active vice- 
president and chairman of the AFA 1955 Annual Meeting Com- 
mittee. 

Schmitz, Henry, Seattle, Washington. Dr. Schmitz is president of 
the University of Washington, and has devoted many years to the 
field of forestry education. He was formerly dean of the School of 
Forestry, University of Minnesota. Dr. Schmitz was elected president 
of the Society of American Forests for two successive terms, 1942- 
43 and 1944-45. Prior to this selection he had been editor-in-chief 
of the Journal of Forestry. Dr. Schmitz is a subscribing member of 
AFA and served as an honorary vice president in 1944. 

Watzek, Peter F., Crossett, Arkansas. Mr. Watzek is president of 
the Crossett Company, a large integrated forest industry. He has 
long been active in forest industries and was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Fordyce Lumber Company. He is a member of the 
Society of American Foresters and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Boy Scouts of America. Mr. Watzek has been a life 
member of AFA since 1951, and was elected an honorary vice- 
president of AFA in both 1954 and 1955. 

Young, Vertrees, Bogalusa, Louisiana. Mr. Young is the executive 
vice president of the Gaylord Container Corporation, a position he 


‘has held since 1938. He is a member and former chairman of the 


Louisiana Forestry Commission, a member of the Forest Industries 
Council, and Director of the Louisiana Forestry Association. He has 
also served four terms as Vice President of American Paper and 
Pulp Assn. Mr. Young is a life member of AFA and was a direc- 
tor in 1951. He has also served AFA as an honorary vice president 
four times. 
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THE TEN MOST IMPORTANT 


Although the chronicles of forestry have been told many times—often at great length—this is the 
first time an effort has been made to pinpoint the top 10 events. What is your opinion on them? 


S ONE of the most important 
A eens in American forestry 
annals, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the U. S. Forest Service 
was widely observed during 1955. 
Granting its historical significance, 
one might raise the question, “What 
were some of the other outstanding 
events that contributed to the birth 
and growth of forestry in our na- 
tion?” 

Although the chronicles of the 
forestry movement have been told 
many times, occasionally at great 
length, the truly momentous mile- 
stones along the trail of history are 
not always plain to see. Events of 
unusual significance are often ob- 
scured by the mass of documentation 
necessary to the historical technique. 
To put it bluntly, history does not 
always make easy reading. 

Suppose, I asked myself recently, 
if challenged to name the ten most 
important happenings in American 
forestry, what would they be? The 
answers I eventually turned up so 
interested me that I thought they 
might interest you too. 

Gifford Pinchot, in a character- 
istically forthright preface to his 
book Breaking New Ground, warns 
the reader, “This is not a formal 
history, decorated, and delayed by 
references to authorities. As to 
nearly every statement it contains, 
you will have to take it or leave it 
on my say-so.” Thus it is with the 
following ten selections. If you do 
not agree with them you can name 
your own. 

1. The American Forestry Associa- 

tion 

The first organizing of public 
sentiment for forestry on a national 
scale occurred in 1875. In that year 
Dr. John A. Warder invited a group 
of citizens to a conference in Chicago 
to form an association, one objective 
of which would be “The fostering 
of all interests of forest planting and 
conservation on this continent.” Inci- 
dentally, the term “forest conserva- 
tion” was thus used more than three 
decades before Gifford Pinchot and 
President Theodore Roosevelt popu- 
larized it. 

In 1876 The American Forestry 
Association was officially organized 
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in Philadelphia, and six years later 
it merged with the American For- 
estry Congress. Thereafter, the as- 
sociation held one or more meetings 
annually. 

In addition to a campaign of pub- 
lic education, the association was 
active in drafting proposals for fed- 
eral and state legislation. Largely 
through its leadership, state and 
local forestry associations were organ- 
ized also, and these in turn helped 
formulate state forestry policies. 


Today, the oldest citizens’ body 
of its kind in the Western Hem- 
isphere, The American Forestry As- 
sociation has significantly influenced 
the conservation of all renewable 
resources. Its place in history is 
established by the fact that through 
public education, aided by its maga- 
zine American Forests, it created a 
conservation movement where none 
existed before. 

For eighty years the association 
has provided public education and 
guidance in forest conservation, a 
record not equalled by any other 
organization. 

2. Federal Forestry Begins 

The year 1876 marks an important 
milestone in American forestry. In 
that year the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture was authorized to appoint 
a special agent to make a report on 
forestry. An appropriation of $2,000 
was made for that purpose. The man 
selected was Dr. Franklin B. Hough. 


Five years later this agency in the 
Department of Agriculture was made 
a division of Forestry. The little 
Division had no forests under its 
control. Its sole purpose was to as- 
certain means of preserving and re- 
newing forests, with particular atten- 
tion to the forestry practices applied 
in Europe. 

It was not until 1886 that the Di- 
vision of Forestry was given perma- 
nent status by law. At that time Dr. 
B. E. Fernow was its head. A Prus- 
sian forester who had emigrated to 
America, he exercised a great influ- 
ence on the early growth of forestry 
in this country. 

It is an interesting commentary 


brace more than 180 million acres. 
on the development of forestry in 
America that the first federal agency 
especially created to handle forestry 
had foresters, but no forests, during 
the 15 years of its existence. Yet 
this obscure Division was destined 
in time to become the great U. S. 
Forest Service. 


Although the early years of fed- 
eral forestry activity were devoted 
mostly to gathering information and 
preparing reports, this work gradu- 
ally brought about an awakening 
recognition of the need for a govern- 
mental forestry policy. Thus this 
modest beginning was destined to 
contribute lasting benefits. 

3. Birth of National Forests 

Although from 1876 onward 
numerous bills were introduced in 
Congress for the reservation of public 
domain lands in the West, no legis- 
lation for their protection and 
management became effective until 
1891. In that year, as part of the 
amendment of the land laws, Con- 
gress authorized the president to re- 
serve forest lands of the public 
domain in any state or territory. 


Called by Gifford Pinchot “the 
most important legislation in the 
history of forestry in America,” this 
act was the beginning of our great 
national forest system. The first 
reservation created on March 30, 
1891 by President Harrison was the 
Yellowstone Park Timberland Re- 
serve. 

Although Congress authorized the 
creation of forest reserves, it failed 
to provide for their protection and 
administration. The Department of 
the Interior was custodian of the 
reserves, but without technical for- 
esters good management was im- 
possible. It was not until 1902 that 
the General Land Office set up a 
technical forestry staff under Filibert 
Roth. 


Historically, the important fact to 
be remembered is that, despite rials 
and errors, the federal government 
had begun the creation of a national 
forest system that, once born, grew 
rapidly. From 56 million acres in 
1901 it was enlarged to 100 million 
acres in 1905. 

Today 153 national forests em- 
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4. Start of Forestry Education 

Although lectures on “forest cul- 
ture’ were given in several land 
grant colleges as early as the 1880's, 
nothing approaching a professional 
curriculum in forestry was offered 
until 1898. In that year Cornell 
University started the first four-year 
undergraduate course in an institu- 
tion of collegiate rank. The Biltmore 
Forest School in North Carolina, 
not an academic institution in the 
accepted sense, began instruction in 
applied forestry also in 1898, but in 
a course of one year combined with 
work in the woods. 

Thus Cornell has the distinction 
of having established the first pro- 
fessional forestry curriculum of col- 
legiate rank in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Both schools were subse- 
quently discontinued, but in 1900 
the Yale University School of For- 
estry opened its doors, and they have 
been open ever since. 

As a result of impetus given for- 
estry by the creation of national and 
state forests and the consequent need 
for trained technicians to administer 
them, young men began seeking an 
education in this new profession. 
By the period of World War 1, 20 
schools were in operation. The 
number increased until, in 1955, 36 
colleges and universities were offer- 
ing professional curriculums in for- 
estry. 

During the period 1898-1955, 
American schools of forestry have 
awarded more than 23,000 bachelor’s 
degrees and more than 4,000 master’s 
degrees. Current enrollment, for the 
1955-1956 academic year, totals near- 
ly 6,000 students. The annual num- 
ber of graduates in recent years has 
been in excess of 1,000. 

5. Society of American Foresters 

By the year 1900 the forest conser- 
vation movement had became na- 
tionwide. Technical training was 
available to young men desiring to 
enter forestry. But a true profession 
of forestry was still to be born. 

On November 30, 1900 seven for- 
est workers in the old Division of 
Forestry met in Mr. Pinchot’s office 
to organize a professional society. At 
a subsequent meeting these seven 
charter members elected eight others 
and the Society of American For- 
esters was launched. From 15 mem- 
bers in 1900 the Society has grown 
to more than 10,000 in 1955, the 
largest professional forestry society 
in the world. 
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Through its annual meetings, 
through its official organ, the Jour- 
nal of Forestry, through its 21 re- 
gional Sections, 70 local Chapters, 
and 11 subject Divisions, the So- 
ciety has served as a forum for the 
free exchange of scientific knowledge 
and professional opinion. The fact 
that forestry is now recognized as a 
profession—along with medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, architecture, 
and law—is a direct result of the 
Society’s efforts to advance the sci- 
ence, practice, and standards of for- 
estry. 

In 1948 by referendum of the 
membership the Society adopted a 
code of ethics for the profession. 
The Society is the sole accrediting 
agency for professional forestry edu- 
cation. In 1955, it began for the 
first time in America the publica- 
tion of a quarterly journal of prog- 
ress in research, Forest Science. 

6. U.S. Forest Service Created 

At the turn of the 20th century 
the forest reserves were under the 
Department of the Interior, which 
had no technical foresters. Many 
citizens active in conservation be- 
lieved that the public welfare would 
be better served if all the forests and 
forestry work of the federal govern- 
ment were to be consolidated in the 
Department of Agriculture which, 
after all, did have a Bureau of For- 
estry with a cadre of technical for- 
esters. President Theodore Roose- 
velt requested Congress to authorize 


the transfer, and the American For- 
est Congress, held in Washington, 
D. C. in 1905, passed a resolution 
urging it. 

Congress acted that year. It trans- 
ferred the forest reserves to Agricul- 
ture, and designated the Bureau of 
Forestry as the Forest Service. 

When the Forest Service took 
charge of the reserves they num- 
bered 60 with an area of 56 million 
acres. Forest Service personnel to- 
talled 734, of whom 466 were on 
field duty. 

The story of the Forest Service 
has been told often, especially dur- 
ing the bicentennial year of 1955. 
As a further footnote to history, it 
is worth observing that it was not 
until 1907 that the name “forest re- 
serves” was changed to “national 
forests.” 


7. Weeks and Clarke-McNary Laws 

The Weeks Law of 1911, in addi- 
tion to setting up a new governmen- 
tal policy through the creation of 
national forests by purchase in the 
East for the protection of navigable 
streams, also initiated a program of 
federal-state cooperation in the pro- 
tection of forests from fire. But it 
was not until the passage of the 
Clarke-McNary Act of 1924 that 
lands necessary for the production 
of timber on the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams could be acquired for 
national forests. Even more impor- 


(Turn to page 100) 








y= Henry Clepper, of the Society of 
American Foresters, picked the 10 most 
famous foresters for American Forests some 
years ago he probably didn’t know what he 
was getting into. Shortly thereafter he 
broadened out when Richard Westwood of 
Nature magazine asked him to pick the 10 
most famous conservationists. Now Mr. Clep- 
per is back again with his “ten most impor- 
tant events in forestry history.” Readers who 
do not entirely agree with Mr. Clepper’s 
selections are cordially invited to send in 
your own list. Of all the material that is 
being published today, chances are that this 
is the kind of material that historians of the 
future will consider most rewarding. 
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“Editors and Conservationists—Same Breed of Cats” 


GT HE South cannot afford to 

have such a great natural re- 
source (its forests) destroyed, as has 
been the case in other sections of the 
country where timber has been ruth- 
lessly cut and no effort made to re- 
forest. This program in the South 
will be productive of the planting of 
millions of heretofore vacant acres of 
practically useless and _ worthless 
land. The cash crop coming from 
such lands regularly will be a God- 
send to certain sections of the South. 
It is the obligation of the southern 
press and southern industry to pro- 
tect not only our timberlands, but 
every other natural resource to the 
utmost. Any other policy would be 
suicidal and absurd. ... A new day 
is dawning for the South... .” 

This statement was made nearly 
two decades ago, in 1937, at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. It is the sum- 
mary of a report to the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
by Jimmy Stahlman, then head of a 
SNPA committee investigating the 
possibility of locating newsprint 
mills in the South. 

Mr. Stahlman’s words are a para- 
phrase of the central theme of a 
book (The South and Its Newspa- 
pers, Walter C. Johnson and Arthur 
T. Robb, The State Commercial 
Printing Company, Columbia, South 
Carolina, 386 pp.) that chronicles a 
half century of SNPA activities be- 
ginning in 1903, when the associa- 
tion was founded. 

Despite the prominence of the 
word newspapers in its title, the 
book is not a story of newspapers in 
the traditional sense. It describes no 
hard-bitten city editors or colorful 
reporters and deals only superficially 
with the great news events that were 
bracketed between the years 1903 
and 1953. The book is more a his- 
tory of the economic and _socio- 
logical development of the South 
and an account and evaluation of 
the role played in this renaissance 
not so much by the press per se but 
by newspaper publishers as a group. 

After taking a hundred or so pages 
to get their book “off the ground,” 
Authors Johnson and Robb leave 
the reader with little doubt as to the 
significance of SNPA’s part in pro- 
moting the growth of the South. ‘The 
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birth of the southern newsprint in- 
dustry alone (for which SNPA was 
directly responsible) was a tremen- 
dous achievement. Luring northern 
and western capital and technology, 
advertising industrial and _ recrea- 
tional opportunities below the Ma- 
son-Dixon line, maintaining regional 
harmony when at times this seemed 
impossible, educating their predomi- 
nently rural readers in the principles 
of wise land use—all these were suc- 
cessful projects of the southern news- 
paper publishers group. 

Understandably, Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Robb give prominent space in 
the middle and concluding chapters 
of their book to the establishment 
of the newsprint industry in the 
South. The establishment was not 
easy and took literally decades of 
hard work and_ behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering by SNPA members— 
and others. Capital was hard to 
come by, there was formidable oppo- 
sition from Canadian and other for- 
eign print paper makers. And there 
were many—even in the South—who 
doubted that Southern pine was 
good pulping material. 

By 1940 the South had most of 
these problems licked. When a wide 
ribbon of creamy newsprint paper 
rolled from the machine of the 
Southland Mills, near Lufkin, Tex- 
as, in January of that year a new day 
had, indeed, dawned for the South. 
As Messrs. Johnson and Robb point 
out in their book, “This dawning 
had been created by southern news- 
paper publishers, hard-fisted and 
profit-minded lumbermen of east 
Texas, experienced Northern paper 
manufacturers, and the sound judg- 
ment of a federal government agen- 
cy (which supplied capital in the 
form of a loan). But its foundation 
is rooted in the broad technical 
knowledge, the encompassing hu- 
man sympathies and the unconquer- 
able spirit of a frail and aged Geor- 
gia scientist . . . Dr. Charles H. 
Herty.” (It was Dr. Herty, who died 
before the Southland Mills machines 
whirred into initial production, who 
had shown southern publishers con- 
clusive proof that newsprint made 


from Southern pine would stand 
comparison in every respect with the 
finest paper made on the American 
continent.) 

The influences of Dr. Herty’s 
thinking were felt in other ways. At 
the outset he had warned that if the 
Kraft mills and the newsprint mills 
considered it necessary to buy up 
large tracts of woodlands for each 
mill, the South would lose a major 
benefit of the new industry. He held 
firmly to his creed that the owner of 
small farm woodlands should be the 
primary source of pulpwood, so that 
the annual cash income would be 
quickly distributed to all levels. He 
stood firm, too, against any addition- 
al legislation or regulation to con- 
trol the use of woodland, and he 
called upon the publishers to realize 
their responsibilities in “educating 
the public against increasing gov- 
ernment regulations.” The publish- 
ers heeded most of Dr. Herty’s warn- 
ings. 

Delegates to the 1949 convention 
of the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association were shown pictures 
of the second big newsprint mill to 
be located in the South under SNPA 
sponsorship. This was the $32 mil- 
lion Coosa River Mill in Alabama— 
a plant that would begin supplying 
newsprint to contract customers by 
January of the ensuing year. SNPA 
members owned common stock in 
this mill to the amount of $6,207,800 
with publishers in other areas hold- 
ing $3,865,250. Newspaper publish- 
ers thus owned more than half of the 
$18 million common stock that had 
been issued, with Kimberly-Clark 
Company, the manufacturing firm 
which had been retained to adminis- 
ter the plant, owning $6,780,300. 
Birmingham investors held the re- 
mainder of the common stock, and 
$14 million in bonds had been 
placed in the general public market. 

A year later, reports from the two 
southern newsprint mills gave the 
publishers reason for solid satisfac- 
tion. The Southland Paper Mills at 
Herty (named for Dr. Herty) , Tex- 
as, had a second paper machine in 
operation and had produced nearly 
130,000 tons of newsprint. The 
Coosa River Mill had gone into pro- 

(Turn to page 80) 
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point. The forward end of the extension is supported 
by a cable leading to the scarifier lift shaft, which pulls 
the extension in and out from the grader to get the 
desired depth of ditch-cleaning cut. 


No single machine will handle so many different kinds of soil and water con- 
servation jobs so easily, quickly and economically as the Austin-Western Power 
Grader with its exclusive All-Wheel Drive for maximum traction in soft or rough 
ground; exclusive All-Wheel Steer for short turning and fast maneuvering, and 


powerful bulldozer attachment. 








TERRACES AND DIVERSIONS TO BUILD 


With its exclusive All-Wheel 
Drive and All-Wheel Steer, the 
Austin-Western Power Grader 
does a beautiful job of building 
terraces, regardless of the nature 
of the soil. With every pound of 
weight on a driving wheel, the 
Grader is perfectly at home on 
slopes that would be far too 


GULLIES TO FILL 


Another place where the tremen- 
dous earthmoving ability of the 
A-W Power Grader makes it 
possible to do the work rapidly, 
at a cost well justified by the 
benefit to the land. After the 
bulldozer has pushed-in the 
banks, the blade shapes and 
finishes the waterway. 


steep for ordinary graders. Rear 
Steer makes it possible to carry 
an unbroken windrow around 
short radius curves, and can also 
be used to offset the frame; 
moving the windrow farther 
and faster, and compacting the 
earth in the ridge as much or 
little as desired. 


BRUSH TO CLEAR 


Clearing an area preparatory to 
cutting a diversion ditch. Power- 
ful bulldozer and grader blade 
provide the one-two punch that 
gets the job done easily and 
quickly. There is much work 
for the bulldozer in almost 
every farm plan; many odd jobs 
for it on every farm. 


DITCHES TO CUT 


With its exclusive 6-Wheel Drive 
and 6-Wheel Steer, the new 
Super “88” Power Grader is es- 
pecially recommended for work 
in soft or sandy soils where flota- 
tion is an important considera- 
tion... as on this job of cutting 
V-type irrigation ditches for 


Road Rollers ‘ Hydraulic Cranes Construction Equipment Division 


cotton near Phoenix, Arizona. 

In the Delaware field at the 
right, lateral drains of the V- 
type, spaced less than 100 feet 
apart, are necessary. The Grader 
makes short work of the con- 
struction of these shallow 
ditches, with their flat side slopes. 





AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY 


Manufactured by 


Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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Here’s new economy...new | 
speed in construction fasten- 
ing! The Remington Stud 
Driver joins wood or steel sections to 
concrete or steel surfaces in seconds 
...easily sets as high as 5 studs a min- 
ute. Powerful 32 caliber charges drive 
studs arrow-straight. The tool’s light 
weight — only 514 pounds — simplifies 
handling wherever studs are needed. 

New guards for specific uses now 
make the self-powered Remington Stud 
Driver more versatile than ever. These 
attachments take all the guesswork out 
of stud location...assure fast, accu- 
rate fastening for every job. Illustrated 
are just 3 of these special guards. 
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Conduit Clip 
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Guard for 
Switch, 
Utility and 
Outlet Boxes 


Guard for 
“Unistrut Sections’’ 
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Industrial Sales Division, Dept. AMF-10 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
939 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 

Please send me my free copy of the new booklet 
showing how I can cut my fastening costs. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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Research 
(From page 39) 


Forest protection is of special im- 
portance during this year of dis- 
aster in which uncontrolled fires 
have destroyed more trees than have 
been planted in the past quarter 
century. Less spectacular, but none- 
theless destructive, are the inroads 
being made in weakened timber by 
the hordes of bark beetles. This 
condition has been aggravated by 
severe and prolonged drought in the 
southeast. In some sections turpen- 
tine operators have been especially 
hard-hit by the vicious attack of 
black turpentine beetles on weak- 
ened timber (fig. 19). Fortunately 
this insect can be controlled. 

A forest does not consist entirely 
of trees but also contains much 
shrubby and herbaceous vegetation, 
some of which is palatable to live- 
stock (fig. 20). Of course, the fa- 
miliar scrawny cattle of the piney 
woods do not provide a profitable 
range enterprise. But 10 million 
acres of coastal plain forests in Flor- 
ida and south Georgia produce pala- 
table and nutritious forage during 
spring and early summer. These na- 
tive ranges when properly used with 
improved pastures and supplemen- 
tal feeding can provide a substan- 
tial portion of the forage needed by 
one and one-half million beef cattle 
(fig. 21). How this grazing can be 
done to best advantage is the subject 
of research at Tifton, Georgia, in 
cooperation with the Georgia Coas- 
tal Plain Experiment Station, and 
in south Florida in cooperation with 
the Florida Forest Service, Atlantic 
Land and Improvement Company, 
the Florida-Babcock Company, the 
Collier Company, and the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In fact cooperation, as illustrated by 
present research in forest and range 
management, naval stores, insect 
control, and tree breeding, is the 
key to future progress. 





Penfold Promoted 


jJ. W. Penfold, western rep- 
resentative of the Izaak Walton 
League for the past six years, 
has been appointed national 
conservation director of the or- 
ganization, it was announced last 
month. Mr. Penfold will carry 
on this work from the Denver 
office of the League. 
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: AMERICAN FORESTRY | PULP & PAPER MANUFACTURE SERIES 
SERIES J. NEWELL STEPHENSON, Editor-in-Chief 
HENRY J. VAUX, Consulting Editor Prepared under the direction of the Joint Executive Committee on 
Vocational Education i | 
! Allen e AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERI- ; ~ a u ey: on the Pulp and Paper Industry of the 
CAN FORESTRY 413 pages, $6.00 nited states and Canada. 
/ Baker e PRINCIPLES OF SILVICULTURE 
’ 414 pages, $6.00 This series incorporates the many developments which have occurred within the 
. Boyce e FOREST PATHOLOGY 550 pages, pulp and paper industry since publication of a previous series known as The 
$8.00 Manufacture of Pulp and Paper. While much of the material is based on this 
| Brown, Panshin, and Forsaith project, new techniques, procedures, operations and general practices have 
TEXTBOOK OF WOOD TECH- been added. Written by recognized authorities in each subject, and published 
NOLOGY Vol. I—626 pages, $8.50, with the full cooperation and approval of the industry, the series can be classi- 
y Vol. II—761 pages, $10.00 fied as a single source library on pulp and paper manufacturing. 
Bruce and Schumacher - 
FOREST MENSURATION 467 
pages, $7.00 VOLUME I: PREPARATION AND TREATMENT OF 
: Chapman and Meyer 
ly FOREST MENSURATION 522 WOOD PULP 
-- pages, $7.00 1043 pages, $10.00 
\- FOREST VALUATION 490 pages, 
$7.50 ° 
cimsn «sd westeRN RANGE Live. | MOLUME II: PREPARATION OF STOCK FOR PAPER 
STOCK INDUSTRY 401 pages, $6.00 MAKING 
. Dana e FOREST AND RANGE POLICY 87 
fe In Press — 5 pages, $7.50 
A Davis e AMERICAN FOREST MANAGE- 
g |_| MENT 482 pages, $7.50 VOLUME III: MANUFACTURE AND TESTING OF 
i- Doane, Van Dyke, Chamberlain, and Burke ; 
h FOREST INSECTS 463 pages, $7.50 PAPER AND BOARD 
Graham e FOREST ENTOMOLOGY 334 
1- pages, $6.00 945 pages, $11.00 
a Greeley e FOREST POLICY 267 pages, $5.50 
Y Guise e THE MANAGEMENT OF FARM VOLUME IV: AUXILIARY PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT 
e WOODLANDS 356 pages, $5.50 
ye Harlow and Harrar 736 pages, $9.00 
t TEXTBOOK OF DENDROLOGY 
* 555 pages, $7.00 CONSERVING NATURAL RESOURCES 
i Hunt and Garratt Detected dP . ° D 
a WOOD PRESERVATION 405 pages, rinciples an ractice In a emocracy 
| $7.50 By SHIRLEY W. ALLEN, University of Michi 356 5.50 
: , y ; , University of Michigan. pages, $5. 
h Kittredge @ —— INFLUENCES 386 pages, The most definitive work on the subject. It embraces three main essentials of 
ms Mette «© COST CONTROL IN THE LOG. sound conservation program: use with minimum waste, increasing productivity 
ys GING INDUSTRY 374 pages, $6.50 where possible and desirable, and the equal distribution of natural resources. It 
1€ MANAGEMENT OF AMERICAN encompasses all the relevant aspects of the subject—physical, technical, legal, 
la FORESTS 495 pages, $6.00 political, economic, social, and human—and their significance in the individual 
n. Panshin, Harrar, Baker, and Proctor and national economy. 
> FOREST PRODUCTS 549 pages, 
$7.50 
xe 
= Preston e FARM WOOD CROPS 302 pages, BIOLOGICAL CONSERVATION 
“ - . —- an aie aie With Particular Emphasis on Wildlife 
, irl o N S CAREER " . 
ahead - OPPORTUNITIES 467 pages, $6.50 By JOHN D. BLACK, Missouri Teachers College . 328 pages, $5.00 
Stoddart and Smith An outstanding work which builds a background of information concerning 
- RANGE MANAGEMENT 514 pages, renewable resources such as soil, water, grasslands, and forests; presents an 
$7.00 introductory siudy of the problems of wildlife conservation; and then considers 
Trippensee @ — a jee cee cao AND wildlife conservation from the broader viewpoint. It is the first book to discuss 
pi _ = adequately our aquatic resources, showing their importance in an overall con- 
— PRINCIPLES 479 pages, servation program. It demonstrates the importance of plants and animals not 
Vales II_FUR BEARERS. WA. directly utilized by man in the overall scheme of conservation. 
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20th Anniversary of 
AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Pioneers in Forestry 
as well as Wood Treatment 


... for Lower Cost, Longer Lasting Wood Products 


It has been estimated that the modern 
wood preserving industry, pioneered by the 
American Creosoting Company, has saved 
the nation the equivalent of 500 million 
acres of forest lands in the past 50 years. 
Great as this force has been, wood preser- 
vation alone was not enough to stem the 
tide of forest exhaustion. Additional meas- 
ures were needed to extend the life of our 
forests and assure the nation of a plentiful 
wood supply. 

The greatest conservation force is, and 
must continue to be, the forester and his 
science of forestry. Reduced waste of tim- 
ber gave him the chance to prove that 
good forestry practices will win the battle 
against depletion. 

Just as it was the pioneer in wood pres- 
ervation, American Creosoting Company 
was a pioneer in forestry. While the science 
of forestry was in its infancy, American 
Creosoting Company took a practical in- 
terest in the advancement of the science 
by purchasing large forest areas to make 
them available for the study 2nd advance- 
ment of the practices of good forestry. 

In this vast woodland laboratory, known 
as Satilla Forest, Amcreco has helped de- 


velop and carry out many of the scientific 
practices that are now in widespread use 
throughout private, industrial and govern- 
ment owned timber lands. Satilla forest is 
known and recognized by authorities as an 
outstanding example of forestry manage- 
ment. In addition to serving as a laboratory 
for the development of man’s knowledge in 
forestry, Satilla has also provided Amcreco 
with a great amount of fine timber for 
treated poles, cross arms and other con- 
struction woods. 

Hand in hand with its experiments in 
forestry, the American Creosoting Com- 
pany has helped develop wood preserva- 
tion to the fine art that it is today. The 
results of these efforts — wood, pressure 
treated in creosote by Amcreco, lasts for 
years and years with great strength 
throughout the life of the wood, and under 
many conditions, wood treated by Amcreco 
can be considered essentially permanent. 

If you’ve never been an Amcreco cus- 
tomer —if you’ve never profited by our 
years of experience, strategically located 
treatment plants and sales offices, contact 
us on your next job. We would appreciate 
an opportunity to quote on your needs. 


This year the United States Forest Service also celebrates 
its 50th anniversary. We are proud to share our birth- 
day cake with them and to join the nation in thanking 
them for their invaluable contributions to conservation. 


Shreveport Creosoting Company 
Colonial Creosoting Company 
Federal Creosoting Company 
Indiana Creosoting Company 


Georgia Forest Products Company 
Gulf States Creosoting Company 
Georgia Creosoting Company 
Kettle River Company 
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Announcing — the first 


complete, authoritative... 


FORESTRY 
HANDBOOK 


All the facts, techniques, 
and vital data of on-the-ground 
forestry — at your fingertips! 


Eight years in preparation, this compre- 
hensive Handbook reflects virtually the 
entire literature of forestry in presenting 
all of the basic formulas, tables, convert- 


ing factors and related data commonly used by 
foresters today. 


Here is the only reference source to provide 
in quick summary form the tremendous range 
of information needed by everyone with a pro- 
fessional or commercial interest in the forest 
lands and crops of North America. Covering 
every aspect of practical forestry and its im- 
portant allied fields, the Forestry Handbook 
organizes the efforts of over 140 specialists 
representing all of the major forest regions of 
the United States and Canada. 









FORESTRY 
HANDBOOK 
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R. D. FORBES 


EMToR 


Edited for the 
SOCIETY of 
AMERICAN 
FORESTERS 


145 Contribyt; 
Uting 
Consulting Shen 


*& *& %& 23 INFORMATION-PACKED SECTIONS 


Forest Measurements — Forest Man- 
agement: Volume Tables; Yield 
Tables and Stocking; Cutting Budget 
and Annual Cut — Geology and 
Soils — Silvics and Silviculture — 
Fire Protection — Insect and Disease 
Protection — Forest Wildlife Man- 
agement — Watershed Manage- 


ment — Forest Range Management 
— Forest Recreation — Utilization 
and Wood Technology — Economics 
and Finance — Logging — Survey- 
ing — Forest Road Engineering — 
Aerial Photography — Communica- 
tions — Chemistry and Physics of 
Wood; Tables, Definitions — Etc. 


REGINALD D. FORBES, Consulting Forester: Editor-in-Chief; 
ARTHUR B. MEYER, Editor, Journal of Forestry: Staff Editor 














Indispensable — In the Field, in the Office. 


The Forestry Handbook saves 


hours of time and work by reducing a tremendous bulk of information 
to workable, tabular form. Hundreds of illustrations — maps, draw- 
ings, sketches, sample reports, charts, inventory forms — help you 
visualize procedures, pinpoint the facts you want, minimize paperwork. 


Techniques, Knowledge to Supplement 
Your Own Experience. The Handbook 
is your prime adviser in hundreds 
of routine and unusual situations: 
modern timber appraisal methods 


15 East 26th Street, 
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Wildlife 


(From page 40) 


the Cumberland National Forest 
proclamation of 1937. 

General forestry improvement be- 
gan immediately, with some 12 to 
15 million board feet of timber be- 
ing produced there annually since 
1944. Since 1936, more than a mil- 
lion dollars worth of timber has 
been harvested, and the forest’s op- 
erations have meant employment to 
many Kentucky mountain residents. 

But adequate game management 
arrived relatively slowly on _ the 
scene. Not until 1946 was the first 
wildlife management area set up on 
the forest. This was the Beaver 
Creek management area’ which 
paved the way for today’s forest- 
wide management plan. Subsequent 
management areas were established 
on the forest in 1953 and 1954 at 
Sky Bridge and Mill Creek. 

As on the three management 
areas, the new cooperative wildlife 
program will emphasize production 
of deer, squirrel, ruffed grouse, and 
wild turkey. The former and the 
latter of these were all but extinct in 
Kentucky for many years. Deer were 
relatively plentiful as late as 1880, 
turkey into the early 1900's. But re- 
cent years have seen them non-avail- 
able to Kentucky hunters. 

Restoration of these species on the 
Cumberland and other management 
areas has been highly encouraging. 
So much so that Kentucky game ofhi- 
cials, who have been carrying on an 
intensive state-wide deer restoration 
program, feel they may be able to 
open a gun season on Virginia 
white-tails within the next two to 
three years. 

For both game officials and forest 


officials, the new forest-wide man- 
agement plan poses problems—but 
problems which can and are being 
solved by close and painstaking co- 
operation. 

The Cumberland National For- 
est, since its inception, has been 
managed on the multiple-use prin- 
ciple of timber, wildlife, water and 
recreation. 

However, on the strictly timber- 
management level, the straight-selec- 
tion method of harvest has been ad- 
hered to. When the new plan goes 
into effect, it will call for a change 
in the method of tree selection. 


Where heretofore each tree was 
considered on its individual merits, 
the foresters will now favor group 
selection over tree selection when 
this type of logging is needed to 
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SouTHERN Putpwoop ConseRvATION AssociATION 


PRESENTS 15 YEAR PROGRESS REPORT—1939- 1955 


The southern pulp and paper industry organized the Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association in 1939 and continues to completely finance the activities. The member- 
ship comprises twenty-six pulp and paper companies representing approximately eighty- 
five percent of the total Southern pulpwood consumption. The area of operation extends 
from Virginia to Texas covering eleven southern states. 

Pulpwood suppliers numbering one hundred and fifty and twenty-two associate 
members complete the membership. 

This wood using industry association devotes its efforts toward helping the other 
fellow increase the per acre growth of his forest, thereby providing a continuous source 
of income to the landowner. 

The following tabulation depicts the progress recorded in some of the more im- 
portant phases of the program. A definition of the project headings follows: 


Management assistance—industry forester makes Trees Planted—fee land means that owned by the 
recommendations covering general treatment of industry; free to landowners is amount donated 
stand. by industry. 

Marking Service—industry forester marks trees to Industry foresters—employed by pulp and paper in- 
be removed, leaving best for additional growth. dustry. Conservation foresters — devoting full 

time to service work with private owners. All 

Demonstrations—industry forester, many times co- other—assigned to wood procurement and land 
operating with other forestry agencies, initiates management. Numbers of latter category also 
activity to provide forest information to groups. perform service work according to demand. 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 Total 
Management Assistance 


sy 














No. of Landowners 465 970 1650 2000 4000 5681 7748 22514 
‘ Acres (thousands) 942 644 600 642 1169 5716 5000 14713 
Marking Service 
No. of Landowners 1035 1868 2830 2750 5300 6694 8500 28977 
Acres (thousands) 91 126 200 156 282 378 482 1715 
Cords Cut (thousands) 300 450 550 524 782 861 1000 4467 
Demonstrations 
q Number 245 340 635 915 940 1180 1022 977 6254 
. People (thousands) 4 7 30 17 13 25 26 24 146 
1 Trees Planted (Millions) 
) Fee Lands 19 44 44 41 52 102 138 138 578 
a Free to Owners 7 12 18 18 22 26 42 46 191 
. Total 26 56 62 59 74 128 180 184 769 
Industry Foresters 
t Conservation *12 *96 *126 
All other 253 465 627 
a Total 265 561 753 
it 
: (*Years survey conducted) 
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TAYLOR'S 


Pulpwood 


Dream 


The first machine completely 
engineered for across-the-car 
loading, the Pulpwood Dream 
follows Taylor's time proven 
principles of simple yet rugged 
design. It travels where a loaded 
truck will go—handles any load 
fast, yet is under perfect con- 
trol of the operator at all times. 
Completely safe, unbelievably 
easy to operate, and equipped 
with power steering. All loading 
can be accomplished from ONE 
SIDE of a railroad car. Don’t be 
satisfied with less than the 
“Pulpwood Dream”, the finest 
machine of its kind in existence. 


A new concept in 
handling pulpwood; 
safe, fast and 
easy to operate 


...a sensational 
new machine... 


specifically made 
for loading 
across the car 
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hose lines. A companion Forester’s Workhorse 
FZZ. 


the 

*Pumps from Draft: 
11 U.S. GPM at 200 P.S.I. 
28 U.S. GPM at 150 P.S.I. 
45 U.S. GPM at 100 P.S.I. 


NEW Portable CENTRIFUGAL HALE Type HPZF 


© NEW HALB® Types HPZF portable centrifugal 
Pumping Unit is ideal for fighting fires thru long 


*This is based on 80% of available Engine HP and 
not represent maximum capacities. The 4 cycle 
air cooled 8% Engine is easy to start in any 
kind of weather. 
For Detailed Information on HPZF and other 
Hale Fire Pumping Units Write: 


H A L E FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCEEN, PA. 














maintain habitat for deer, turkey 
and grouse. 


So, in effect, the entire forest be 
comes a management area. 

What will this do to the timbe: 
production of the forest? Not a 
thing, thinks district forester Hal 
Bush. Bush feels the “concession in 
group selection harvesting will be 
more than compensated for by in- 
creases in wildlife production.” 
“We'll just modify timber harvest 
methods by having game biologists 
point out benefits to game, which, 
in a nutshell means we'll work wild- 
life ideas into the regular manage- 
ment of the forest without injuring 
our forest production.” 


Pockets of mature hardwoods or 
open conifers within sale areas will 
be retained for wildlife habitat. 
Forest openings of three acres or less 
will be reserved for use as wildlife 
food and cover plots. The plan also 
calls for an adequate number of den 
and roost trees (a minimum of three 
per acre) to be retained, along with 
a modification of the Sale Area Bet- 
terment procedures to insure a rea- 
sonable number of food producing 
trees and shrubs. This means for- 
esters won’t cut out all the den and 
food trees which have little or no 
timber value, but instead will leave 
certain numbers of these trees to 
provide for wildlife sustenance. For- 
esters will also leave islands of cov- 
er in heavily cut pulpwood areas, 
and in other instances will cut more 
heavily than they ordinarily would 
to establish necessary openings, 
browse and vegetative cover. 


All in all, the plan bespeaks ex- 
tremely close cooperation between 
forest rangers and Kentucky game 
biologists. The overall forest game 
population will be given important 
consideration along with regular 
forestry management practices, the 
upshoot being a benefit to the game 
population of the state without mak- 
ing any inroads on the well-being of 
the Cumberland National Forest. 


The overall plan concerns itself 
not only with wildlife, but with the 
efficient utilization of the land, wa- 
ter, and recreational facilities of the 
forest and with continued research 
and experimentation projects. 


As of this writing, officials felt the 
agreement would be signed by the 
latter part of this month. 

When that is done, the “Happy 
Hunting Ground” of Kentucky joins 
the select list of states wherein biol- 
ogists and foresters are working 
hand-in-glove for the overall better- 
ment of the land, its forests, its wild- 
life—and its people. 
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"This pump fights fire and fatigue!" 


fighter in mind. The special harness makes it more, he can take his hands off both shut-off 
easy to swing the pump into place so that it nozzle and pump lever to use rake, shovel, or 
rides high on the back where it can't throw the other tool. This all means more efficient fire- 
fireman off balance or interfere with walking fighting with less fatigue. 


limbing. 
oon A Dragon Fire Pump comes completely 


Just a few easy strokes of the pump lever assembled and requires little maintenance. There 
give a continuous flow of water the operator is no pump packing to dry out: even after 
can direct right where it does the most good— standing idle for long periods, the pump is 
a mere twist of the shut-off nozzle gives him ready for instant use. 
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Timber is a Crop 








CAMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 
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THANKS ARE 
NOT ENOUGH 


You of the American Forestry 
Association do great work in con- 
serving our country’s priceless for- 
ests. We of The American Tobacco 
Company—like all Americans— 
Owe you immeasurable thanks for 
that work. 


But thanks are not enough. All of 
us should do what we can to co- 
operate with you. Each spring and 
fall, therefore, on The American 
Tobacco Company radio and tele- 
vision programs, we campaign 
against the destruction of our for- 
ests through negligence with camp- 
fires, matches, and smoking. We 
hope our campaign keeps at least 
some fires from ever getting started. 
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We send our sincere best wishes 
for a productive convention and 
for even greater future success. 
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PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 





AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 


LUCKY STRIKE - PALL MALL - HERBERT TAREYTON ~- FILTER TIP TAREYTON 
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NEW "Direct Drive” 
- 4MG Chain Saw 


. = 
} 


“FEEDS ITSELF”’’ 
INTO THE CUT 


Fastest Saw in the Woods Today 


The fast cutting chain shoots around the bar 
at such a “‘sizzling” speed that wood seems to 
melt under the MALL Model 4MG. With 
“direct drive” there is less power loss—you 
use the full 5 brake H.P. driving force. And 
the 4MG “‘feeds itself’ into the cut—permits 
easy one-hand operation, no more hard push- 
ing for you. 


Another Custom-Built Saw in 
the Famous MALL “MG” Series 


Like all MALL “SMG” Saws, the rugged 4MG 
gives you the best and latest features. It is 
custom-built for high speed production cutting. 
Engine design, extreme light weight, and per- 
fect balance give you easy handling and opera- 
tion in any position. Finger tip controls are 
grouped for one-hand operation. Try this 
handy 4MG in your timber today. 


See your MALL Dealer today for a FREE Demonstration in 
your own timber. Or, mail the coupon below immediately. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY “ORTALE rower Toots | 


GASOLINE e ELECTRIC © AIR , 


7761 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago 19, lilinois 


Please arrange for me a FREE Demonstration of the 
MALL 4MG Chain Saw. 


Name 





Firm 





Address. 
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Twenty-Six Years Ago 
In American Forests . . . 





N unusually interesting and constructive pro- 

gram for the development of the forests of 
the South, as well as forestry in general, has 
been arranged for the Annual Meeting of The 
American Forestry Association, to be held joint- 
ly with the Florida Forestry Association, at the 
Carling Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida, February 
27 and 28, and March I, 1929. 

Mayor John A. Alsop, Jr., of Jacksonville, will 
open the morning session, Wednesday, February 
27, and George D. Pratt, President of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, will speak on “The 
South and Its Forest Wealth.” He will be fol- 
lowed by Dr. Charles L. Herty, of the Chemical 
Foundation, New York, whose subject will be 
“Liquid Gold from Southern Pines,” and E. A. 
Sherman, Associate Forester, United States For- 
est Service, will conclude the morning session 
with “Some Trends in Forest Land Ownership.” 

I. T. Quinn, Chairman of The National Game 
Conferense, will open the afternoon session with 
an address on “Wild Life as a Southern Asset,” 
and Herbert L. Stoddard, United States Biologi- 
cal Survey will speak on “Fire, Its Use and Abuse 
on Southern Quail Preserves.” 

Wednesday evening there will be a banquet in 
the Japanese Grill of the Windsor Hotel, with 
Ralph W. Gwinn, of the Penney-Gwinn Corpo- 
ration, New York, as acting as toastmaster. The 
speakers will be Miss Martha Berry, Founder of 
The Berry Schools, Georgia; Dr. John C. Mer- 
riam, President, Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Will C. Barnes, The National 
Geographic Board. 

B. F. Williamson, President, Florida Forestry 
Association, will open the Thursday morning 
session, February 28, with a paper on “The Ef- 
fects of Forest Fire on Soil Fertility.” He will 
be followed by E. L. Demmon, Director, South- 
ern Forestry Experiment Station, who will speak 
on “Fire and Forest Growth”; and S. W. Greene, 
of the Coastal Plain Experiment Station of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, whose 
subject will be “Burning the Range.” Harry Lee 
Baker, State Forester of Florida, will conclude 
the morning session with “The Possibilities of a 
Fireless South.” 

Dr. David Fairchild, Senior Plant Explorer of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
will open the afternoon session. His subject will 
be “Importance of Preserving Portions of the 
Florida Everglades.” Other speakers will be Alex 
K. Sessoms, Timber Products Company, Georgia, 
“Will Forestry Pay Dividends”; Reuben B. Rob- 
ertson, Champion Fibre Company, and I. F. 
Eldredge, of the Forest Service. 

Thursday evening a demonstration by talks, 
motion pictures, and lantern slides will be given 
by W. C. McCormick, Regional Director and the 
members of his crew, of work and methods em- 
ployed in the Association’s Southern Forestry 
Educational Project in carrying the message of 
forestry to the children and people of Florida, 
Georgia and Mississippi. 
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Atop the fire tower near 
Newberry, South Carolina, the 
lookout demonstrates how fires 
are located by triangulation. 


BY with 
CHAMPION _ 


From the seedling to the finished paper, methods 
and management, concepts and ideas, people, 
knowledge and skill, are all important in the 
Champion business organization. And equally 
important is cooperation with local and national 
forestry agencies in protecting and developing 
our great forest resources. 


PREVENT 
FOREST 
FIRES! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER 
AND FIBRE COMPANY 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO + CANTON, N.C. * PASADENA, TEXAS 
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For Ease of Operation and Protection to the Operator 


USE BARTLETT 


TREE TRIMMING TOOLS 





a oe ees 





jl 


2 section 











LET THIS NO. 1-Wj 
JOINTED PRUNER DO THE 
STRETCHING 


It has the Compound Lever side cutting 
head and also double leverage due to the 
pulley which is attached to curved lever. 
It will sever any branch up to 114” in 
diameter with the slightest effort. Only a 
side cutting head leaves clean wounds. 
Made in 4 foot sections easily joined to- 
gether to make the desired overall length. 


No. 1-WJ JOINTED TREE 

TRIMMER 

8 ft. overall $17.50 

3 section 12 ft. overall 

4 section 16 ft. overall__$27.40 
Delivered 


BARTLETT 
TREE PAINT 





For the protection of 
wounds after pruning, use 
Bartlett Tree Paint. Easily 
applied with ordinary paint 
brush. 
1 Gallon can $5.50 
6 1-gal. cans (1 carton) 
$3.50 per gal. 
5-gallon drum $15.00 
per drum 


Delivered 


$22.45 




















THE M-414 MEYLAN PRUNING SAW 


uses an axe handle with the 


Bartlett No. 


44 Pole Saw Head, however, a 


special blade of heavier tool steel is used and can be furnished in either 16” or 
18” length. The axe handle, especially made for this saw, is properly tapered to fit 
the head and is 36” long. You can prune 912 ft. from the ground. 


Meylan saw, complete with 16” blade. = 
Meylan Saw, complete with 18” blade. 


$12 


12.00 | 
— 12.50 


jDelivered 











NO. 999 HAND PRUNER 


This drop-forged tool steel 9-inch Hand Pruner 
has a crucible steel blade and hardened hook. 
Unsurpassed. 








PRICE DELIVERED $6.55 
NO. 777 
TWO HAND 
PRUNER 


Novel design places the blade 
on opposite side from general 
custom; makes possible great- 
er efficiency and usefulness 
because pruner is especially 
adapted to use by right handed 
men. Hook remains stationary, 
blade closes. Will not wound 
the bark. 


Price Delivered 
26” Handles with 4” 
Plain Ferrule saeseagaee $6.85 


26” Handles with 10” 
Strap Ferrule 

















BARTLETT PRUNING SAWS 






Price delivered $5.05 
No. 127—24” PARAGON SAW. This curved 
blade, draw cut pruning saw is ideal for all- 
around pruning. Best quality saw steel. Easy 
grip handle. 


Pi (\\\ memes 0 


No. 114B 26” Special Utility Saw combines for 
the first time: Quick cutting, Smooth cutting, 
Easy operation. Price delivered $7.15 






eS 
NO. 41 TUTTLE TOOTH SAW 


This popufar saw is made in 20 and 24-inch 
lengths. Equipped with a special extra-large han- 
dle. Tuttle tooth design is excellent for large cuts. 

Price Delivered 
PSs 





20 ” 
24” 











Delivered prices as shown apply to U.SA. only. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan 











Furniture 
(From page 27) 


like young Jim Broyhill, of the Broy- 
hill Furniture Company at Lenoir, 
and his production manager, C. E. 
Beach. 


To a person who, somehow, has 
always associated furniture with 
coffins since his boyhood (the coffins 
were always lined up like a Stygian 
fleet next to somber chests of draw- 
ers and equally heavy items in the 
store he used to frequent) a visit to 
the Broyhill plant at Lenoir is a 
revelation. Today’s furniture is 
colorful, gay and warm, one quickly 
learns. 

“Women buy practically all the 
furniture that is sold today,” Jim 
Broyhill explains. “They buy it 
much the way they do a hat. While 
there is a strong trend towards the 
functional, there are also aesthetic 
considerations. Women often buy 
their furniture to match their in- 
terior decoration program. Yes, that 
represents a departure from years 
ago. Above all things, furniture 
must not be cold. It must be warm 
and inviting. That is what sells.” 

In addition to bright and new 
ideas on design, merchandising and 
similar considerations, North Caro- 
lina furniture people are talking a 
new language these days—the lan- 
guage of the woods. They talk 
about the importance of growing 
choice hardwoods close to home now 
and in perpetuity. And to do this 
they are wedding themselves to the 
forestry profession which they now 
look to as their salvation in creating 
a permanent, stabilized industry. 

“The furniture industry is at the 
last frontiers,” Jim Broyhill told us 
as we sauntered through his factory. 
“There is nowhere to go except 
South America. Our plan is to put 
the whole thing on a permanent 
basis. In looking ahead, we tell our- 
selves that ‘this is it’ right here at 
Lenoir. There’s no timber famine 
but there’s not enough quality stuff. 
We are looking to the foresters to 
solve these problems. We want to 
raise the stuff here. We want to 
utilize more of the tree, cut fewer 
trees—but get more out of them.” 


Said Production Manager Beach, 
“It worries us to see our quality 
lumber supply moving farther and 
farther away from us. Right now, 
many plants are pulling lumber 
from a 15-state radius. Transporta- 
tion costs are up. From 15 to 20 
percent of lumber costs are in 
freight charges. That is too much. 
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|— Shan King the Original 


DIRECT DRIVE CHAIN SAW 


I Nast alat=1h7 c-TUlel-lalelmm isi ¢-1i-1+me clei male) mm-teler-lit-re 














Costs less to maintain 


Less operator Phils 


Faster cutting 





Leads the way with these 
added NEW FEATURES 





New Armorclad Bars. 

New Air Filter Cover. 

New Forward Exhaust Muffler. 
New Heavy Duty Clutch. 

New Positive Manual Oiler. 

New One Finger Throttle Trigger. 
New Spark Plug Cover. 


SILVER KING is the 


PROFESSIONAL SAW 


Used by thousands of high 
production timber cutters available with 18” or 22” bar and chain 

—with ¥2” or ¥” pitch Oregon chain 

—with float type or diaphragm carburetor 


The simplicity of SILVER KING direct drive means 
greater ease of operation, faster cutting, fewer work- 
ing parts, less maintenance cost, longer life and above . — — 
all, less operator fatigue. vy MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
A one-minute demonstration will prove the ies ne 
SILVER KING all purpose direct drive chain saw 
amazingly superior—imitated not equalled. 





MONARK SILVER KING, INC.—Chain Saw Division 
6501 West Grand Ave., Chicago 35, ill. Dept. 156 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more about your saw. 








ee 
MONARK SILVER KING, INC. + Chain Saw Division cam ” 
6501 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois City State 





Chain Saws + Bicycles - Motor Bikes - Power Mowers - Wheel Goods 
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Eager Beaver says: ~~ 


Speelemm *Special” 
3% HP, 25 LBS. 


179 





Se 


EAGER BEAVER 
2'2 HP, 28 LBS. 


STRONWK 





BEAVER 
DAM 











—_ 


ow oo eek 
Don’t be confused—be sure! 
Select the right chain saw 
for your jobs with this 


helpful new Booklet. 
Offered only by 


STRUNK 











Here's the first chain saw selector guide ever prepared! 


Shows which saw to use for various kinds and sizes of 


wood, for occasional or frequent usage, and for different 
types of jobs. Explains differences between basic types 
of drive systems, oiling systems, carburetion, etc. Send 


today for “How to Select the Chain Saw Best for Your 


‘Kind of Woodcutting.” 


THE BEST DAM CHAIN SAWS AT THE BEST DARN PRICES! FROM 


ALL-POSITION 
SpeeDemon 


DELUXE 
32 HP, 25 LBS. 








BUSY BEAVER 
4 HP, 28 LBS. 





CUSTOM PRO 
4 HP, 27 LBS. 








BIG TIMBER 
SpeeDemon 
5 HP, 27 LBS. 


A SAW FOR EVERY USE AND USER 


COMPLETE! 7 NEW STRUNK MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM! 


BIG TIMBER PRO 
5S’ HP, 29 LBS. 





CHAIN SAWS, INC. 
1026 COATESVILLE, PA. 
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We ought to grow more of the wocd 
right here. We ought to encourage 
landowners to do this. Actually, we 
owe it to them to do this.” 

“I hate to see trees butchered,” J. 
C. Liebhart, of the Drexel Furniture 
Company said. “We want to plan 
for the future. We are willing to un- 
derwrite the necessary costs. At the 
same time we're not trying to tell 
the foresters what to do. That’s up 
to them. Its their business. But we 
want to see a hardhitting program 
in action as soon as possible and 
furthermore we want some public 
relations and publicity return from 
it. This thing is a two-way street, 
as I see it.” 

This is the way foresters like to 
industrialists talk. How did 


| North Carolina’s furniture people 
| get that way? Well, apparently there 


have been a lot of fingers in the edu- 


| cational pie—most of them belong- 
| ing to people who form the hard 


core of the North Carolina Forestry 
Association. At the same time these 
foresters and educators have been 
singularly blessed in having the serv- 
ices of one, Ralph Edwards, a leader 
in the furniture industry who has 
served as the “bridge” in enlisting 
the support of the industry in to. 
day’s forestry and research program. 

It was Edwards who in October 
53 called a meeting at High Point 
to face up to what was termed the 
“unhealthy” hardwoods situation. 
Most of the key business people were 
there. So were the foresters. Roger 
W. Wolcott, president of the NCFA, 
told the businessmen the time had 
come to “face up” to the hardwoods 
problem. He placed that problem, 


| especially that of hardwood research, 


squarely before the industry, em- 


| phasizing that the present favorable 





HIAGA- 
ALTIMETER 


S PIEGEL- 
RELASKOP 


Estimates 





Aim at tree top and 
read height direct 
from scale. 


Fast, Accurate, 
Time-Saving. 


It’s a one-man job. 





basal area, 
Measures tree heights, 
also diameter at any 


height. 


Scales selfadjusting 
for any slope. 


Built in rangefinder, 
Topographic-, Degree- 
and Percentage scales. 


Ask for free literature from Sole Agent for the Americas, the Pacifie Islands and the Far East: 


WM. J. WOLFF, 3106 CHAMPION STREET, OAKLAND 2, CAL. 
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it’s all part of our job... 


Harvesting our woodlands crop is no short term, one-shot job. 
Starting on the desk and drawing board, it continues long 
after the wood becomes paper. In involves making sure that forest 


lands remain productive for another generation. 


“Each year the philosophy of careful forest operation per- 
meates deeper, so that each man—whether cutter or planner—feels 
his responsibility.”—Quoted from Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


annual report for 1955. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION IC) NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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FORESTRY 
INSTRUMENTS 


Conforming fully to the high quality 
standards established by K&E prod- 
ucts, these forestry instruments are 
light in weight, compact, portable, 
handy — and extremely rugged. For 
further information about them ask 
any K&E Distributor or Branch, or 
write Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 





a> 
ad 






Swedish Increment Borers 
Best instrument yet devised 
to determine the character- 
istics of standing timber. 
Made of the finest Swedish 
steel. Demountable for easy 
carrying, bits come in a va- 
riety of sizes for bores of 
many different lengths and 
diameters. 


Tree Caliper 
Hardwood, with the eye of 
the sliding arm brass lined 
all around. Beam gradu- 
ated to 10ths inches and 
plainly numbered. Arms de- 
tachable for convenience in 
transportation. For measur- 
ing diameters up to 24”. 










Swedish Increment Hammer 


For quick and easy examination of the 
bark and the last few year rings of a tree. 
When swung as a hammer, the hole pipe 
enters the bark at a right angle. When 
hammer is removed from the tree, a bark 
and wood sample is ejected by a plunger. 


Swedish Bark-Measuring 
Instrument 





Plunger is graduated in inches and tenths 
of an inch. 


Timber Scribe 
Wooden han- 
dle, 7 in. 





KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 

i Est, 1867 
Drafting, Surveying, Reproduction, Optical Tooling 
i . Equipment and Materials - Slide Rules 
i Measuring Tapes 
New York * Hoboken, N. J. 
Detroit + Chicago - St.Louis » Dallas 

Son Francisco + los Angeles - Seattle + Montreal 


i 








situation in research om pine man- 
agement and growth had come 
about largely through the interest, 
support, and demand of the pine in- 
dustry. RE ae “ 

“That is<quite ‘true,”* E::L: Dem- 
mon, of the Southeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station, said in endorsing 
Wolcott’s statement. Only a limited 
amount of the station’s research has 
been devoted to hardwoods, Mr. 
Demmon said. While the station has 
the facilities to do a great deal more 
“the demand and support for such 
work must come from the growers 
and users of hardwood species,” he 
said. One of the industry’s problems 
stems from the practice of mill-run 
buying of lumber, leaving no incen- 
tive for the landowner and saw mill 
man to grow high quality timber 
and to avoid miscut of knotty lum- 
ber, Mr. Demmon continued. ““Much 
of the miscut hardwoods come from 
young trees that should be left to 
grow into high quality material in 
the woods,” he concluded. 

One by one, North Carolina’s for- 
estry leaders stepped up to the podi- 
um and spoke their pieces. Don P. 
Johnston, of Wake Forest, and presi- 
dent of The American Forestry As- 
sociation; Dean R. J. Preston, of the 
School of Forestry at North Carolina 
State; Dean C. F. Korstian, of the 
Duke University School of Forestry; 
State Forester F. H. Claridge; Assist- 
ant State Forester P. A. Griffiths— 
these and many more urged “‘action 
now.” 

And action was exactly what this 
group got. With Edwards serving as 
the mainspring, the furniture and 
veneer people quickly underwrote a 
program that may prove to be an- 
other star in the crown of coopera- 
tive forestry enterprise. A Furniture, 
Plywood and Veneer Council of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association 
was formed. This group’s platform 
is to “promote conservation, re- 
search, reforestation and forest man- 
agement of hardwoods’ exclusively.” 

To aid the Council’s efforts, two 
other strong allies stepped into the 
arena. Southern Forest Service Ex- 
periment Stations, all interested in 
hardwoods research on a southwide 
basis, announced that the Southeast- 
ern Station would provide the serv- 
ices of a fulltime research forester to 
carry on new work for Piedmont 
hardwoods. And since the new pro- 
gram will require experimental and 
demonstration areas as well as man- 
power the Duke Power Company 
represented by Foresters Carl Blades 
and Herman M. Hermelink, said 
they would provide both. 

Having set up their proposed pro- 
gram that will stress both research 








THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
* 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


You Can Lift 2 to 15 Tons 
Easily, Safely, Economically 








... With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe hand winches are made in 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton capacities and eight 
drum sizes. There is a model for every 
need. World’s leading hand winch. 
Unconditionally guaranteed unbreak- 
able in hand operation. Easily converted 
to power. Lighweight 2-ton model 
weighs only 60 pounds. Write for 
FREE catalog and case histories show- 
ing these winches in operation. 


Write for FREE catalog 











"ie ORNS ami aaa — 
| BEEBE BROS. | 
| 2728-6th Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. | 
| 

| Name | 
| Address | 
City Zone. State. | 
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International TD-9 Crawler Tractor and Mathis Hydraulic Fire Line 
Plow, plowing fire line near Brunswick, Georgia. 


International TD-9 Crawler with Athens Disc Plow preparing land for 
planting seedling trees at Day, Florida. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA TRACTOR CO. 


SAVANNAH - VALDOSTA -. JACKSONVILLE - TALLAHASSEE 
ORLANDO - LAKELAND - TAMPA - MIAMI 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CoO. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











INTERNATIONAL 


L— Equipment-Parts- Service 


16 Distributor Outlets Along 
the Atlantic Seaboard 


To Serve Your Needs 


Users of Construction, Industrial and Log- 
ging Equipment can count on our fully 
equipped plants located in sixteen cities 
along the Atlantic Seaboard from Miami, 
Florida, to Norfolk, Virginia. Each plant 
features International Crawler Tractors and 
many other outstanding lines of equipment, 
plus fast field service, modern shop facili- 
ties for repairs and rebuilding and fully 
stocked parts departments. 


Whenever your job calls for building fire 
lines and haul roads, planting seedlings, 
snaking logs or loading pulpwood, there’s 
a size International Tractor with matched 
equipment that will do a good job for you, 
and they’re all backed by our efficient parts 
and service set-up. 


One of these conveniently located plants 
can be your supply base. . . Depend on us 
for your needs. 


Construction, Industrial 
and 
Logging Equipment 


NORTH CAROLINA EQUIPMENT CO. 


RALEIGH WILMINGTON CHARLOTTE 
GREENVILLE GREENSBORO ASHEVILLE 


HAMPTON ROADS TRACTOR & 
EQUIPMENT CoO. * 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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VISIT OLD 
St. Augustine 


You'll enjoy sightseeing in the Nation’s Oldest City where antiquity joins 
with Southern Hospitality. So many things to see . . . so much to do. Spend 
a day with us this time and you’ll plan a longer visit next year. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND ST. JOHNS COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 























WELCOME TO JACKSONVILLE 


FOR THE 80TH ANNUAL A.F.A. MEETING 


While in Jacksonville, visit our plant at 1220 W. State 
St.—home of the famous Moore Cross-Circulation Kiln 
and Lumber Handling Systems. 


Since 1879, we have served the friendly forest products 
industry with equipment to improve the quality of sea- 
soned lumber and reduce costs—thus increasing the 
uses of wood. 


Moore Dry KILN COMPANY 


1220 W. State Street Phone Elgin 4-2301 
Jacksonville 1, Florida 








Plants also at North Portland, Ore. — Brampton, Ont. — Vancouver B.C. 








BAUER 


Official U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 

| (cs / ‘ Also 
cteneel 77 fe VX | UNIFORMS 


sleeping bogs sold only 
direct from factory to For Rough Field Wear 
beck guarantee, yunee 1 < Complete price list on request 


are «ro Wnts ieee. | THE FECHHEIMER BROS, CO, 


The BLIZZARD-PROOF® Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
Line — 18 styles 


roay Gpemientroey —<' BAUER CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON DEPT A 

















and educational activities for land- 
owners and the public, it was neces- 
sary to find the right men to activate 
the effort. Furniture people have 
long had a keen admiration for the 
tree growing activities of the pulp 
and paper industry. Indeed the 
rapid strides in pulpwood pointed to 
the feasibility of a similar project 
for hardwoods, they reasoned. Ac- 
cordingly, the group approached 
Howard J. Doyle, a forester for the 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association, and told him what they 
planned to do. Doyle recognized the 
new project as a challenge and 
quickly accepted. In his capacity as 
Council forester, he will devote one 
half of his time to educational work 
with the public and landowners and 
one half to research. 


Next step was to find the right 
research man to serve as station for- 
ester for the project and the Forest 
Service proposed David F. Olson, 
Jr., recently at Lake City, Florida, 
who has “both a good background 
in research and a good personality.” 

As this article is written, both 
Doyle and Olson are engaged in 
purchasing homes and setting up a 
Council Headquarters at 607 
Stearnes Building, Statesville, North 
Carolina. The efforts of the two 
men will be guided by a steering 
committee consisting of six represen- 
tatives from industry, one from the 
North Carolina School of Forestry, 
one from the Duke University For- 
estry School; two from the South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, 
one from the Duke Power Com- 
pany, and one from the North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association. 


How does Mr. Doyle see the proj- 
ect developing in these initial 
phases? “. .. The Council Forester’s 
primary duties are publicity and 
public relations,” he said. “He will 
see to it that the public in general 
is acquainted with the work being 
carried on in this project and will 
spend a considerable part of his 
time working with county agents, 
extension foresters, state and fed- 
eral foresters, farm groups, local 
civic clubs, industry groups, sawmill 
operators, timberland owners and 
others. At the same time, the Coun- 
cil Forester must spend considerable 
time with the research projects so 
that he can be personally acquainted 
with what is being done. ... The 
Research leader, on the other hand, 
will handle the administrative and 
technical supervision of all the re- 
search work.” 

What type of research activity will 
the Council’s Research Hardwood 
Project stress, Mr. Doyle was asked? 
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1 | Research laboratory—New Hampshire style 


In this typical forest of spruce and fir trees at 

S, Phillips Brook, N. H., International Paper Company is carrying out 
al a giant experimental project. Here, all the trees to be cut 

d are selectively marked by trained foresters and the amount of wood 
a harvested is governed by the annual growth. The result is a 

30 working “pilot plant” forest providing wood for today’s needs and 
1e vital scientific data for more efficient use of the forests of tomorrow. 
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220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y¥. 
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ENABLES AN OPERATOR TO: 


Mark more trees with less paint— 

Operate with complete freedom of both hands— 

Automatically clean the tip each time he marks a tree— 

Clean the gun more readily at the end of a day’s work— 

Carry his paint on his back instead of in his hands— 

Do a better, faster, more economical marking job— 
Constantly increasing sales indicate that we have a 


SATISFACTORY TREE MARKING GUN 
PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 689 


PANAMA PRESSURE TYPE 


¥ 





Approved jor use by UWS. Lurest Servowe 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





TREE MARKING GUN | 








MEN and PINE 


The story of Southern Pine has really been one of men. A generation 
ago, it was widely thought that Southern Pine was through as a great 
industry — it would soon be “cut out.” That impression does not exist 
today, because with better care of the forests, more economical and efficient 
manufacturing methods, and more knowledge and conservation in its use, the 
annual “cut” will soon balance the “drain.” 


But what is more important, the entire South and the lumber industry 
in particular, is retaining the energy and brain power of its young men. 
It is growing and conserving its men as well as its trees. No more is it 
sending its manpower en masse to other sections and to other industries 


and professions. 


This is the best guarantee for the permanence of Southern Pine. 


“I think that I shall never scan, 
a tree as lovely as a man, 
A tree is by Divinest plan, 
But God, Himself, lives in a man.” 


H. C. BERCKES 


Timber—Land—Investments 


505 Cotton Exchange Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
Telephone: RAymond 0343 


Anonymous 











Joun B. Woops & Son 


REFORESTATION 
CONSULTANTS—CONTRACTORS 


FOREST NURSERIES 
PRODUCERS OF WOODSEED 


“Thirty years of Industrial Forestry Experience 
in the Pacific Northwest." 





Post Office Box 647 
Salem, Oregon, U.S.A. 














3 Patents. 

Best mate- 
rial. Sold by 7 
the thousands, 


Infringers and imitators 
warned. Best Chrome 
Steel—Strong. Du- 
rable. 











THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
Phone: 2171 














“One of the first things we must ‘ind 
out is what type of soil is best suited 
to grow quality hardwoods,” he re. 
plied. “One of the first studies will 
be that of soils in relation to the 
trees growing on them. .. Anoiher 
project will cover planting methods 
of hardwoods. Here we plan to place 
emphasis on Yellowpoplar since it 
is most in demand by furniture 
manufacturers. .. A great deal of 
work must be done on tree improve. 
ment... Yet another study will be 
made on how to best demonstrate 
the most effective methods of forest 
management. . . However, one of the 
biggest things we can do, at this time 
is in the field of public relations. It 
has been said that the individual 
who does not believe in good public 
relations is like the fellow who 
winks at his girl in the dark. He 
knows what he is doing but nobody 
else does.” 

At the time the writer was in 
North Carolina, Mr. Doyle had only 
recently been named Council For- 
ester and Mr. Olson had not as yet 
been appointed. How this team 
pulls in harness—one stressing pub- 
lic relations, the other research— 
will have much to do with the ulti- 
mate success of the project. It will 
be watched with considerable inter- 
est. It also seems possible that origi- 
nal plans may be altered slightly— 
perhaps pinpointed somewhat more 
—once this crew completes its initial 
“shakedown cruise” and, aided by 
the wise counsel of its steering com- 
mittee, reshapes the project in terms 
of what will achieve the best results 
as quickly as possible. 

However, the important thing at 
this juncture is that the big furni- 
ture and veneer industry and forest- 
ry have at long last teamed up ona 
cooperative and sorely-needed proj- 
ect that should benefit both. More 
emphasis on hardwoods research is a 
subject that has long been dear to 
the hearts of many southern forest- 
ers. The industry, on the other 
hand, will be looking for an im 
proved hardwoods management pro 
gram reasonably soon plus proper 
publicizing of an effort that 1s cost- 
ing it considerable money. Research 
being the uncertain thing it is, the 
chances are the public relations 
phase of the program will show the 
quickest results. From the stand 
point of forestry public relations 
there are few things that are more 
intimate or closer to the average 
American housewife and home than 
beautiful furniture. Anyone who has 
ever seen a woman affectionately 
run her hand over a piece of beau- 
tifully-grained wood can readily rec 
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Over 50 Million Roots’ 
in Southern Forestry 


T. REGIS PAPER COMPANY is proud of its partici- 
pation in the record growth and achievement 
of Southern Forestry. 


Along with all others interested in trees as a 
crop, St. Regis has continuously supported a 
program of scientific forest management designed 
to safeguard and perpetuate its 713,000 acres 
of Southern timberlands. . . as well as its millions 
of acres of timber reserves throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Here’s graphic portrayal of St. Regis’ great faith 
in Southern Forestry: 


ST. REGIS has reforested to date over KRAFT pulp, paper and board is pro- 
50,000 acres by planting more than duced from Southern trees at St. 
*50,000,000 seedlings through its Regis’ Kraft Center at Pensacola and 
nursery programs in the Jacksonville Pye oe nigenr pti mill employing 
dP l as. " men and women with a current 
<sipeiainasilaiiaacaial payroll of $15,500,000. 
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WORLD'S FINEST 
CHARCOAL GRILL 
for World’s Finest 
Outdoor Cooking 







2 


ALL-AMERICAN 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 


PICNIC GRILL 











%* Many fine “PLUS” 
features not found 
on any other grill. 


* Adjustable 6- 
Way Draft Control 
for faster kindling 
and intense, even 
heat that grills 
juicier, tenderer 
steaks, chops and 
barbecued meats. 


% Top Turns to any 
position for cooking 
into wind, regard- 
less of its direction. 


PATENT PENDING 


@ Designed on same principle as large 
grills used by professional chefs—a com- 
plete charcoal range built to provide 
uniformly even heat, controlled at exact 
intensity desired. Has two waffle type 
grids giving 254 x 24-inch grilling and 
warming area and massive one-piece 
oven for baking. Grill is extra heavy 
stove iron, support is cast steel—built to 
last a lifetime. Grill is easily removed 
from support for carrying or storage. 
Shipped fully assembled, ready to use. 


Weight 185 Ibs. Complete 244075 
Stationary style for perma- $3 5.7 5 


nent installation. Wt. 160 Ibs. 


YY WRITE FOR LITERATURE 











AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 





BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 





ognize the possibilities that are in- 
herent here. Forestry has been given 
another entry into the American 
home. 

Meanwhile, the North Carolina 
press is already giving the new co- 
operative project a warm welcome. 
Here’s what Editor Beatrice Cobb 
had to say about it in her Morgan- 
ton News-Herald: “. . . This (the 
Council), we submit, represents a 
joining of talents in a_ typically 
American enterprise which can see 
beyond the furniture industry’s re- 
quirements for wood for next month 
and next year. It is business and 
government and industry uniting in 
self-interest for the perpetuation of 
an important industry. That’s co- 
operation!” 

Yes, with patience and perserver- 
ance the watchword, this new proj- 
ect should exert a real impact on 
the future development of good for- 
estry and a substantial southern in- 
dustry. 





Books 
(From page 54) 


duction on schedule, turning out its 
first newsprint on January 18, 1950, 
and was making paper at the rate of 
100,000 tons a year on its two ma- 
chines. 

After hearing these reports, the 
SNPA adopted this resolution: 

“To the end that the South may 
be self-sufficient in its newsprint 
needs, we recommend a more intelli- 
gent utilization of the two hundred 
million acres of forest lands and bet- 
ter cultivation of additional waste 
and idle acres in this area and to 
thus utilize the tremendous climatic 
advantages of the area which make 
possible the growth of certain types 
of fibrous woods in a fraction of the 
time necessary in other areas. 

“Resolved, that in view of increas- 
ing industrialization in the South, 
SNPA members explore the eco- 
nomic possibilities of fostering fish 
and wildlife in connection with con- 
servation of forests, that we urge the 
strengthening of all soil and forest 
conservation programs and pledge 
support to all national and state or- 
ganizations that are concerned with 
conservation.” 

This resolution seems to typify the 
approach of Southern newspaper 
publishers over the last 50-odd years 
as well as its attitude today. Perhaps 
in no other area of the country—cer- 
tainly no area of comparable size— 


sustained 


yield... 





‘Sustained yield” is a forestry 
term. It is also a business 
term—and a community term 
—and a human term. 


Here at J. Neils we take sus- 
tained yield seriously. The 
forest lands under our man- 
agement extend over 300,000 
acres. All of this is, literally, 
a vast tree farm. 


The J. Neils Lumber Com- 
pany is a pioneer in the prac- 
tice of selective logging. We 
will continue this basic policy 
so that there will be a perpetual 
flow of excellent raw materials 
to our mills; so that we may 
continue to produce and sell 
quality forest products as we 
have since 1895. 


J. NEILS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
MILLS: Libby and Troy, Montana; 
Klickitat, Washington 




















the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 
shady places 


100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000,$98) 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca 
Minor), the sturdy, neat ground cover that 
stays green all winter. Beautiful blue flow- 
ers in May. Resists insects and disease. 
Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or more 
stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 
1¥4 ft. on slopes. You cover large areas for 
little money. 

UNDER TREES there is nothing lovelier 
than Pachysandra. Shiny deep green leaves 
on erect plants. Tolerant of poor soil. 
Space 6 in. 100 plants $9.50. 

SUN OR SHADE, Baltic Ivy defies damage 
by dogs, children and drought. Space 1 ft. 
100 pots $21.00. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. 12-D) 
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Here’s a Loader Crane that hoists its hinged boom 
to 24-foot height, lifts logs high and clear of 
trucks, and lowers them gently on far side of gon- 
dolas. The boom is operated by double-acting 
ram with maximum capacity of 15,000 pounds 
at 12-foot reach. Built by the Harrison Mfg. Co., 
Columbia, S. C., on the “520” Case Diesel Trac- 
tor, it has the flotation of 18.00 x 26 tires to 
work wherever a truck can go .. . power steering 
for fast maneuvering, even in soft footing. Coun- 
terweight at rear gives good balance and great 
stability. Handling is easy .. . work goes fast ... 
with the smooth-running 65 horsepower of the 
Case Diesel Tractor. 






—— . 


4 


The Case “520” Tractor with “Powrcel” controlled 
combustion starts at touch of a button directly on 
diesel fuel . . . burns it clean all the way from 
purring idle to full load. Six-cylinder engine has 
seven main bearings... fully machined wet sleeves 
. .. by-pass cooling system with water gallery... 
cylinder heads in pairs for easy handling and 
more certain sealing ... single plunger injection 
pump. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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CARDS OF WOOD 
Say 


“Merry 
CTtetens ad 


Your friends will exciaim over and treasure these charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. 
Wafer-thin, flexible, made of Holly, Pine, Cedar and other exquisitely grained woods, 
33,” x 434”, printed with appropriate designs and messages. 


Special Offer: Send only $1 for 6 ($1.50 worth!) assorted beautiful 


cards with envelopes and illustrated folder. You'll want to re-order 
before Christmas! 





BOOKMARKS OF WGOD make attractive, inexpensive gifts. Made of the same 
lustrous, satiny woods gay with colored ribbons and tree decorations. $1 for 4 all 
different, with greeting cards, envelopes. Order Now! 


CARDS OF WOOD Manlius 17, New York 











RIEGEL CAROLINA CORPORATION 
Acme, North Carolina 


RIEGEL WOODLANDS CORPORATION 


Bolton, North Carolina 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











MAKES 


SAWDUST ‘ooo FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre to 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process. 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil condition 
than with chemical fertilizer No compost-heap mak- 
ing. Apply now; anytime. Rush 19¢ (Reg price 50e) 
for publication, ‘“‘Ilow to Turn Waste Into Gold.’’ Buy 
ActhU at uealets, $1 tu $195.00, 


THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Box 26, Bridgeton, Ind. 


AFA MEMBERSHIP 


of Membership: 
Subscribing, per year... 








Subscribing, 2 years 
Contributing, per year 
Sustaining, per year 














Life (for individual Sucthvae dues. 
When Writing Advertisers— 1 individuals) no further due 


Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 


All members receive monthly copies 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 








Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 


$6 
10 
10 
25 
150 


Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


of 








has such a group been as active in 
promoting the general welfare of the 
region it serves. True, what has been 
good for the South has been good 
for Southern newspapers but busi- 
nesses and industries have not al- 
ways been alert to this fact, especial- 
ly in cases where exploitation of 
natural resources has been involved. 


Obviously, Authors Johnson and 
Robb obviously did not intend for 
The South and Its Newspapers to be 
a best seller-type book. What they 
set out to do they did—record the 
50-year history of SNPA. If they have 
been overly subjective in their writ- 
ing it is because both have been so 
closely bound to SNPA affairs. Mr. 
Johnson, who retired from SNPA 
after the 1954 convention, held every 
office in the gift of his fellow pub- 
lishers. For the last 15 years before 
retirement he was secretary-manager 
and in his more than 40 years with 
SNPA he had a personal share in 
most of the episodes described in 
The South and Its Newspapers. Mr. 
Robb began 30 years of close asso- 
ciation with SNPA in 1923, when, as 
the newly appointed managing edi- 
tor of Editor & Publisher he began a 
close association with Southern news- 
paper people. He has been an eye 
witness if not a direct participant in 
many of the events narrated in the 
book. He is now editor of Editor & 
Publisher. 

As The American Forestry Asso 
ciation meets again in the South this 
year, many of the Southern leaders 
whose names are woven into the fab- 
ric of The South and Its Newspapers 
will be on hand. For as Authors 
Johnson and Robb point out, news 
papermen and conservationists are 
the same breed of cats in the South. 





“Pedigree” Trees 


Trees with a pedigree will some 
day be produced in Tennesee’s for- 
est tree nursery, it was predicted 
last month by State Forester Carl I. 
Peterson. 

The first step in this direction 
will be taken next fall, Mr. Peter- 
son said, when pine cones from 
“superior” loblolly and _ shortleaf 
pine trees will be collected, pro- 
cessed and the seeds sown in the 
state’s nursery next spring. The 
resulting seedlings will be planted 
on 200 acres to be set aside on the 
Natchez Trace State Forest as a seed 
orchard for superior trees. 

“The parent trees from which 
cones will be collected must meet 
rigid requirements,” the state for- 
ester said. 
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lrees are a crop! Like other common crops, trees can be grown, harvested, and success- 
ully marketed by the farmer at a good profit. It takes longer to grow a tree crop, but the 
armer’s patience is rewarded with extra income and more productive land. 


towing and managing trees as a crop is today an important function of the industries which de- 
end on forest resources. 


[hese industries recognize tree farming as being necessary for maintaining and increasing our forest resources for 
resent and future use. 


e Hiwassee Land Company, growing and producing pulpwood for Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation, is grow- 


ng pulpwood as a crop and is putting back into productive condition thousands of acres of idle open land and low 
wuality forest land by planting pine. 


tee Farming is one assurance that this country can maintain its forest resources. 


THE HIWASSEE LAND COMPANY 


Growing and Producing Pulpwood For 


BOWATERS SOUTHERN PAPER CORPORATION 
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Thompson 
Research 


leads to new 
high standards 
in the control of 


HARDWOODS & 
MIXED BRUSH in 


A 


Thompson field research in 
the development and 
application of selective 
herbicides, the most extensive 
in America, makes possible 
far greater and more 
economical control of 
undesirable woody species 
than heretofore. 


Whether applied by foliage 
spray or year ‘round basal 
bark or stump treatment, 
Thompson's improved, 
simplified techniques and 
advanced Broad Spectrum 
formulations produce 
unparalleled results. 


Thompson Field Research 
Station Paper 18 (expanded) 
providing important data on 
spray techniques, compara- 
tive kills by esters, and cost 
evaluating criteria is avail- 
able on request. Our Re- 
search Staff will be pleased to 
answer specific queries with- 
out obligation. 


Research Department 
THOMPSON CHEMICALS CORP. 


3030 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


FIRST NAME IN HERBICIDES 





South Revisited 
(From page 19) 


est management practices are con- 
tinued and intensified. However, I 
feel confident the supply of timber 
in the South will in 1975 be equal 
to and perhaps greater than it is 
today.” 


“The chances are good,” says John 
W. Squires, vice president of the 
Forest Farmers Association, and 
manager of the forestry department 
of Mississippi Forest Products, Inc., 
of Jackson, Mississippi, “because the 
industry, state and federal agencies 
are doing a splendid job in forest 
management—and it is spreading 
among farmers and other owners 
who see what can be done.” 


“Providing advances in manage- 
ment are maintained,” observes Na- 
than D. Canterbury, consulting for- 
ester of Houston, Texas, and long- 
time observer of the southern scene, 
“it can be done.” 


“It will involve the world’s best 
forestry,” says R. Vance Miles, Jr., 
forestry manager for the Gulf States 
Paper Corporation, of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, “but that it can be done, 
I have no doubt. That it will be 
done rests with the public and in 
large measure with the forest indus- 
try and the forestry profession. 


Charles F. Evans of Atlanta, 
Georgia, former president of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, and for 
many years assistant regional for- 
ester for the U. S. Forest Service in 
the South, can “foresee no likeli- 
hood of a shortage of timber sup- 
plies in small diameters up to pulp- 
wood size.” With sawtimber and 
large poles, however, it is a different 
matter. 

“We simply are not growing large- 
size timber in the quantity required 
to sustain our present output—per- 
manently, that is.” 


W. J. Bailey, vice president of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, warns against ‘a laissez faire 
attitude with regard to the demand- 
supply situation as it affects our ex- 
panding industry” and declares that 
“every means at our command for 
placing the timber growing lands of 
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COLUMBIA-HUDSON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


BRADWOOD, OREGON 


Manufacturer 


DOUGLAS FIR 


AND 


HEMLOCK 


(MELSAN TREATED) 


LUMBER 

















the South in maximum production | 


should be explored and developed.” 

And from the elder statesman of 
southern forestry, I. F. Eldredge, 
former director of the Forest Survey 
for the South, and now a much 
sought after consultant: 


“The undoubted fact that our 





timberlands are better protected and | 





PINE PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Prineville, Oregon 


Manufacturers 
PONDEROSA PINE, 
FIR AND LARCH 

LUMBER 


Members 


Western Pine Association 
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Some children and some trees just grow. Others reach 
useful maturity through careful development, based upon 


basic aims and objectives. Common sense attention to 
environment, diligent protection against destructive 
forces, purposeful application of scientific findings are 
but a few of the factors which contribute to the success- 
ful life of a person or a tree — a community or a forest. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


RAILCAR LORS WE 1 BEBE ET PENS SY LPG TRE BE EEE GE IE BERG 1 PT IAI SISOS PT BE WD AE PETE Bl Ba ee SA Hite 
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BOOKS 


CALIFORNIA | 


Resource Conservation: Economics and Policies 
By S. V. Cirtacy-Wantrup 


CONSERVATION 


A general basis for understanding the use of natural resources, and the basic 
problems and goals of conservation. Illustrations of author's findings drawn from 
resource industries—agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, and oil drilling, as well 
as from conservation practices of national parks and forests, wildlife preserves, and 
flood-control and irrigation projects. 

410 pages $6.50 


Uncle Sam in the Pacific Northwest 

By Charles McKinley 
The first study to examine federal management of the land, water, and mineral 
resources in the Columbia River Valley also explores the relationships of the chief 


federal agencies engaged in rcsource management. 
694 pages, 25 maps, 14 charts $7.50 


Address: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS Berkeley 4, California 





PREVENTING FOREST FIRES 
IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


“KEEP AMERICA GREEN” 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY DIVISION 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 













ere 37. pa '-ee, America’s Wa 7 .\4 fo) SMa tee fo) t 
oe Sold direct only—never through Dealers 


or Middlemen 



















GUARANTEE 
You be the judge. Order any of our 
sleeping robes or bags. Compare with 
any other make. If you do not agree 
ours are by far the finer quality 
and far better value, return for full 
and prompt refund...including ship- 
ping costs both ways. 
r RE E 44-Page 5 

Catalog 
Includes Sleeping 
Bags, Down Clothing 2 
Comforters, Camp 
Keds, etc. 











19 kinds and styles—Singles, 
Twins - Mummies—of DOWN, DACRON, 
or KAPOK. From $10.50 to $89.50. 


” , 160 Jack St. 
fate BAUER saavuan 4, wash. ‘ 
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better managed now than 10 years 
ago, should not blind us to the truth 
that our forests are still far from 
being even well stocked, that a 
shockingly large percentage of our 
landowners are still innocent of any 
idea of good forest management and 
that regional losses due to fire, 
storms, insects and disease take a 
bigger annual toll than does indus. 
trial use. 


“Nor should paper makers look 
with possessive eye at the young 
timber we see around us—the lum- 
ber industry is far from dead and 
will undoubtedly enforce its well es. 
tablished claim to a lion’s share of 
the oncoming crop. 


“The goal toward which we are 
striving, namely, enough timberland 
under good management to meet the 
future needs of all wood-using indus- 
tries, without cut-throat competition 
and high costs, is in sight—but a 
long way off.” 


How far off? Where do we really 
stand? Is the Southland an inex- 
haustible reservoir of wood, as some 
would have it? Or has its capacity 
to grow commercial timber been 
overrated in the excitement and 
pressure of the tremendous indus- 
trial revolution that has gripped the 
country from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande? 


With the region still mopping up 
after its most destructive fire season 
in decades, what can we realistically 
expect from the present pattern of 
protection? After a quarter century 
of emphasis on prevention and con- 
trol, of holding the spotlight on fire 
as forestry’s number one problem, 
are results justilying this concen- 
tration of effort and money? Is there 
a point of diminishing returns on 
forest fire protection? 

And what about insects and dis- 
ease? How well prepared is the 
South to war against these destroy- 
ers which are potentially more de- 
structive than fire? 

It is generally accepted that pub 
lic forest lands administered by fed- 
eral and state agencies are managed 
in the best interests of the taxpayer. 
Also, good business would seem to 
dictate that the millions of acres of 
forest land passing into the hands 
of industry—little of it at bargain 
prices—as reserves to support heavy 
plant investments, be protected 


from the ravishes of fire, disease and 
unenlightened management. After 
all, stockholders no less than man- 
agement can be expected to demand 
a fair return on the millions of dol- 
lars paid out annually in salaries to 
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ODOGRAPH Does Survey Work 


Usually Requiring Weeks..in Just Hours 


U. S. Corps of Engineers (Surplus) Odograph M-1 Mounted on Your Jeep or Truck Automatically 
Maps the Course Followed by the Moving Vehicle. Mapping proceeds at Normal Road Speeds. 


Recommended for: 


e Fore 


Pipe 


Surv 





Municipalities 
Construction Contractors 
Highway Contractors 


State Highway Departments 


straight line, the Odograph is driven 


stry 


line Contractors 


eyors 


ODOGRAPH M-1 is 
usually mounted on 
an Army or civil- 
ian Jeep, preferab- 
ly with 6:00 x 16 
tires. It can be 
used on any vehicle, 
however, with a 
speedometer drive 
of 1000 revolutions 
per mile. 


Instead of running ao 
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from point to point around trees, ) Se- io) “fc 
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ODOGRAPH M-: consists of three units: 
plotting unit, compass unit and power 
pack, along with its electrical and flexible 
drive cables, spare parts, and accessories. 
Installed weight: 200 pounds. 


MAP may be plotted on regular 8¥%2 x 11 
sheet or 1012-inch-wide 10 foot roll of 
10 x 10 one-inch green grid paper con- 
tained in the plotting unit. A detailed 
map may also be placed in the plotting 
unit over which the course traveled is 
traced. 


SCALE: Any scale from 1 to 20,000 to 1 
to 500,000 on the Monroe model and 1 to 
20,000 to 1 to 800,090 on the IBM model 
may be plotted, giving a map area of from 
2.40 x 3.15 miles to 60.1 x 79.40 miles on 
the Monroe or 2.40 x 3.18 to 96.16 x 
127.04 on the IBM model. 





ARMY SURPLUS, LIKE-NEW, GUARANTEED 





A number of ODOGRAPH M-1 instruments in like-new condition, are 


avail 


facturer price. 
Engineers, U. S. 


able at a fraction of their original cost or of the current manu- 
These units were originally made for the Corps of 
Army by Monroe Calculating Machine Co., and 


International Business Machines Corp. Satisfaction or money back 
guaranteed. 


Terms: Cash with order except rated concerns. Shipped within 3 days 
of receipt of order. Shipping weight: 400 pounds. 





ODOGRAPH M-1 by MONROE $495.00 fob Indianapolis, Ind. 
ODOGRAPH M-1 by IBM $495.00 fob Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Determining DIREC YY by a magnetic compass and 
DISTANCE from the -, .edometer drive of the vehi- 
cle’s transmission, the ODOGRAPH M-1 combines 
these two factors mechanically in its plotting unit to 
produce corresponding movements in a plotting pen- 
cil on a map table. Accuracy is up to one mile of 
error in 150 miles of travel. 


ODOGRAPH M-1 SURVEYS need not run in a 
straight line, but follow easiest routes and by-pass 
obstacles. Not only does the ODOGRAPH’S auto- 
matic mapping pencil locate the position of the 
vehicle at any point, but CO-ORDINATE COUNTER 
DIALS in the plotting unit record in miles and tenths 
of miles the grid-co-ordinates of the vehicle with 
respect to the starting point. 


ODOGRAPH M.-1 instrument provides a fast, accu- 
rate method for: 


e MAP MAKING or plotting the position of ob- 
served objects relative to a given base. 


e SURVEYING or finding points whose relative posi- 
tion to a given base is known. 


ESSE RADIO CO. 


42 W. South St. Indianapolis 25, Indiana 
Phone: MElrose 4-8328 

























You can change saws 
easier and faster with the 
new E-42 Edger — inset 
shows how end bear- 
ing assembly removes as 
a complete unit. 









Ball Bearings. 


cm 
NUP 


THE WHELAND COMPANY 


WHELAND 
E-42 EDGER 


All fabricated steel. Designed for either wheel or lever 
shift. End bearing assembly removes as a complete unit— 
saws are quickly and easily changed without disturbing 
bearing adjustment. Free-running, turned and polished steel 
saw arbor with Self-aligning Ball Bearings. Ball Bearing 
Table Rolls. Four fluted steel Feed Rolls with Self Aligning 
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The Wheland Edger line includes models 
with openings ranging from 27" to 732" 


BULLETIN ON REQUEST 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE — PHONE 5-3181 


4” x 42" 
OPENING 














MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE SAWMILLS AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY 

























Little Beaver Tree Girdler, cuts 
girdle around tree at walking 
speed. One man will girdle more 
acres per day than several men 
using other methods. 





LITTLE BEAVER cio 


FOR DETAILS SEE 


HAYNES MFG. CO. uvineston, texas, u.s.a. 





Brush and Pruning Saw attach- 


cutting or pruning job, four foot 
sections may be added to get 
desired height. Brush saw does 
the work of several men. 


YOuR 





ano ATTACHMENTS 


A Post Hole Auger designed for 
ments to take care of any brush one man operation, 
work of heavy equipment diggers, 
holes quickly and easily made in 
any soil type. Wood auger may 
be attached for wood drilling. 


DEALER OR 


doing the 
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the fast growing corps of foresters 
industry is developing. 

Which means, in essence, that the 
key management problem in the 
South today—just as yesterday—lies 
with those who, in the main, have 
only a secondary interest in forestry 
—farmers and other owners of small 
forest properties. These are the peo- 
ple who last year provided industry 
with three out of every four cords of 
pulpwood—two out of every five 
sawlogs. And these are the people, 
if our forecasters are correct, who 
must supply at least half of the 30 
million cords of pulpwood the South 
is expected to contribute to the na- 
tional economy annually by 1975— 
along with an increasing share of 
lumber, poles and other products. 

Yet, as a whole, these heavily 
drained areas are among the most 
poorly stocked of the thinly forested 
areas of the South. The question is, 
just how much pressure can they 
stand? Further, how effective is our 
current program to fortify them? 
How elastic is our thinking in our 
dealings with the small owner—par- 
ticularly where new concepts, new 
ideas and new approaches are con- 
cerned? 

Until the U. S. Forest Service re- 
ports on its re-survey of southern 
forest resources—and at time of go 
ing to press it was indicated Chief 
Forester Richard E. McArdle would 
make an initial report in mid-Oc 
tober—it is pointless to attempt an 
evaluation of the present state of the 
southern timberlands. However, 
there is no lack of straws in the 
wind. 

Chief Forester McArdle himself 
opened he door slightly while ad- 
dressing the Southern Forestry Con- 
ference of 1954. “One significant 
trend,” he said, “is an increase in 
total acreage in forest—probably six 
percent during the past 15 years. 
Another is a steady decrease in pine 
forest acreage and a corresponding 
increase in total area of hardwood 
forests. Should this trend continue, 
it could mean an appreciable loss of 
forest income because the larger part 
of the South’s timber industry rests 
on pine.” 

“This shift in acreage,” he cav- 
tioned, “points up the great impor 
tance of getting into practice those 
measures that will assure regenera- 
tion of pine. It also points up the 
importance of developing more and 
better markets for hardwoods. There 
are encouraging developments in 
hardwood utilization, but progress 
is slower than it should be, certainly 
slower than it need be.” 
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TRADEMARK OF QUALITY LUMBER 









LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacluren: WEST COAST LUMBER 
Mlb: TOLEDO, OREGON 
Shihment: RAIL AND WATER 


SALES OFFICES: EQUITABLE BUILDING » PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


MEMBER WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


wep), DEVISION OF 
GP) -GEORGIA—PACIFIC e.ywood company 

















PENNSALT CHEMICALS 
On Guard in America’s Forests 


PENCO® 
Penite 6X and Penite 35 — special 
arsenite formulations for weed con- 
trol and chemical debarking. 


PENCO® 
DDT Forest Spray — for controlling 
Pine Butterfly, Spruce Budworm and 
other damaging insects. 





PENCO® 
BHC E-11 — for treatment of mill- 
ready logs to destroy bark beetles. 








EXPERIMENTAL 
Systemic Insecticides and Selective 
Brush Control 


Producer of Chemicals for 
Agriculture and Industry for over a century 


Pennsylvania Salt 2] 
Pennsalt 


Manufacturing Co. 
of Washington 





Chemicals 


Tacoma 1, Washington 





Philadelphia 7, Penn., Bryan, Tex., Montgomery, Ala., 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles and Berkeley, Calif. 
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The efficient use of our forest resources and the protection 
and care of these priceless assets are top objectives of 
Marathon management. Scientific forestry techniques are 
promoted and practiced on millions of acres of company- 
owned and company-leased woodlands in the United 
States and Canada. 


MARATHON Mi coRPORATION 


Executive Offices: Menasha, Wisconsin 





professional lle compass of highest quality 




















COMPASS FOR CONVENIENCE WITH ACCURACY 


Sturdy, precision-made weatherproof compass 

for running rough surveys, locating boundar- 5 - 

ies, etc, Easy-to-read dial graduated to single Diam. 3/2 e 
degrees and numbered for both azimuth and Thickness %/ $12 75 
quadrant readings. Dial rotates by turning Weight 9 oz. 

slotted gear in outer case to set off magnetic Meedle 21/2 

declination. 


LEUPOLD SPORTSMAN COM- LEUPOLD FORESTER COMPASS. Sur- 
PASS. All the advanteges of veyor's staff compass furnished in saddle 

a Cruiser Compass in a smaller, leather case. Beveled straight edge is 
lighter(4 0z.)case for sportsmen graduated to Y%4” for plane table work. 
and prospectors. 13/4” needle. 314” needie. Ball and socket staff | 
$9.95 mounting. Model A.......... $40.00 | 

At Your Dealer or send Check Model B with vertical angle scales and 
or Money Order (No C.O.D.’s) sights ond 5-min, vernier $50.00 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
4445 N.E. GLISAN ST. PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
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E. L. Demmon, director of the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion at Asheville, N. C., opens the 
door a little wider with a more inti- 
mate look at the woodlands of Flor- 
ida, Georgia and South Carolina, 
states of major importance to the 
small-tree economy of the South. 

Wood use in these states has in 
creased greatly, he brought out, the 
major increase being for pulpwood, 
which shot up from three percent 
of the total drain in 1936 to 35 per- 
cent in 1953. As a result, drain on 
pine growing stock is now almost 
half again as much as it was in 1936. 
Hardwood drain increased also. 

Due largely to abandoned farm 
land reverting to forest, the commer- 
cial forest area of the states increased 
3.4 million acres, or six percent, he 
declared. An _ additional million 
acres resulted from forest plantings. 

Over a period of two decades, net 
growth of both pine and hardwoods 
increased substantially. 

But merchantable growing stock 
dropped 13 percent in volume, he 
added—Georgia taking a 15 percent 
decline in pine sawtimber, Florida 
as high as a startling 36 percent de- 
crease in hardwood sawtimber. 

Furthermore, enough pine land 
was taken over by hardwoods after 
cutting to reduce the pine area in 
the three states by 3.7 million acres. 
Hardwood areas over the same pe- 
riod increased 7.1 million acres. 
Twenty years ago pine forests occu- 
pied 77 percent of the land in this 
area—today it is but 66 percent. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Demmon pre- 
dicted these three states 20 years 
from now should be using a third 
more wood. Pulpwood, he estimated, 
would be responsible for half of the 
pine drain and a fifth of the hard- 
wood drain. 

In the mid-South, in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
the story is pretty much the same, 
according to P. R. Wheeler, Chief 
of the Division of Forest Economics, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station 
at New Orleans. He predicts a slight 
increase in forest area, mainly in the 
uplands, with hardwood areas ex- 
panding at the expense of the pine 
lands. Pine growing stock, he esti- 
mates, has been reduced about six 
percent. 

These glimpses into the woodlands 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic 
could well reflect the full story of 
the South’s young and_ vigorous 
though heavily used timberlands. 

How do the men who do the esti- 
mating interpret all this? States Mr. 
Demmon, “As more forest land 
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comes under good management and re eer cena 
advantage is taken of the potential scathcsnnemeny losin . 
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growth possibilities of these southern 
forests, and with steadily improved 
fire protection and a greatly expand- 
ed planting program, it is my opin- 
ion that the average growth can be 
almost doubled in the next 25 years.” 

To judge from the continuing 
southward march of the small-tree 
industries, and the program of ex- 
pansion upon which mills already 
there are launched, along with the 
measured but still forward progress 
in integrated utilization among big- 
timber interests, it seems obvious 
that the wood-using industries of the 
South are taking Mr. Demmon at his 
word. 

This being so, industry takes its 
stand along with banking, transpor- 
tation, textiles, mining, labor and all 
other interests with a stake in wood 
and wood products, on the line with 
public agencies to achieve on a more 
realistic timetable the caliber of for- 
estry that will produce more wood— 
and more valuable woods—on more 
land with less waste through losses 
to fire, insects and disease. 


In view of progress so evident in 
the South’s currently favorable forest 
position, it might be supposed that 
attainment of this is little more 
than routine, such as stepping up 
protection, planting more trees, or 
hiring more foresters. Unhappily, it 
is not that simple. Evidence of this 
is manifest in public and industrial 
forest lands that are still far from 
fully stocked, in wasteful and costly 
fire salvage operations such as took 
place in southeast Georgia early this 
year, in the orgies of incendiarism 
which last spring turned sections of 
Florida, Georgia and North Carolina 
into destructive, nightmarish torches, 
in the rather startling march of low 
value trees onto lands capable of 
producing high value timber, in the 
general lessening of quality in trees 
now standing in the woods, in fail- 
ure so far to find and apply a really 
effective formula to increase stocking 
and growth on millions of acres in 
small ownerships. 











{112 WESTLAKE NORTH 


1112 Westlake Ave. North 
SEATTLE 9, WASH. . 
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MODEL HM 


e IMPROVED BUZZ SAW ACTION 
e DIAPHRAGM CARBURETION 


This IL.E.L. cuts all records! Made by the 
pioneer company in the chain saw in- 
dustry, the I.E.L. Little-Buz Model HM 
brings you years-ahead superiority. Til- 
lotson diaphragm carburetion plus I.E.L.- 
engineered fuel pump ends pressurized 
gas tank troubles ... assures instant 
throttle response in any position, any 
time. New, improved block and knurled 
piston gives you increased horsepower, 
better cooling and increased lubrication. 


It’s built to out-last, out-perform, just plain 


out-cut anything else on the market in its 
class. See it today! 


BAR LENGTHS: 16” — 20” — 24” — 28” — 32” 


Powec’z 
CHAIN SAWS 


PIONEER COMPANY in the CHAIN SAW INDUSTRY 





SEATTLE 9. WASH. 


AIR and DIRT 
FILTER 


Now as standard equip- 
ment, the Model HM has 
an increased capacity air 
and dirt filter attached 
for extra air filtration. 


AUTOMATIC OILER 
For the man who wants 
automatic oiling, ILE.L. 
has developed a fully 
automatic oiler as an ace 
cessory for the Model 











“OUTDOOR FOOD” HELPS RANGERS, 
FORESTERS, TRAVEL LIGHT and FAST 


Delicious non-perishable food is concentrated for easy 
carrying. 25 pounds finished food weighs only 9 pounds. 
Nothing to add but water. 12 full meals in waterprooof 
foil packets. Used by forest rangers as regular food for 
lookouts, emergency food when fire-fighting. Used by 
foresters, too. 

Write for KAMP-PACK booklet and Bernard INSTI- 
TUTIONAL FOOD LISTS for he-man lumberjack 


meals. 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES... 2 plants to serve you 


P. O. Box 487, San Jose, Calif. . 559 West Fulton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Southern forests can meet demands 
in 1975 only if a lot of unfinished | 
business in management and pro- | 
tection is cleaned up. Up until now, | 
forestry progress has in many ways | 
been phenomenal—but the dynamic 
growth of southern wood-using in- 
dustries has been even more so. Some 
experts say the Forest Service’s re- 
survey will disclose a touch-and-go 
situation in sawtimber—that in the 
years immediately ahead pulpwood 
suppliers face longer and longer 
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The Great Northern Paper Company started operation in 1900 with 
250,000 acres of timberland. Recognizing the need, even at that early 
date, of good management, Great Northern called upon the Federal 
Bureau of Forestry (predecessor of the U. S. Forest Service) to recom- 
mend procedures that would follow good forestry practices, and since 
1904 has been guided by its report in managing its timberlands. 


Great Northern aims to make forest conservation everybody’s busi- 
ness. Its fire fighting organization works in close cooperation with the 
Maine Forestry District—created in 1909 by legislation sponsored by 
Maine timberland owners including Great Northern—and is one of the 
most efficient organizations of its kind in the United States. It conducts 
an advertising campaign directed at forest fire prevention. Its foresters 
work hand in hand with State authorities in the detection of disease 
and insect damage, and in the spreading of information on correct 
cutting, woods safety and forest management practices, and its Research 
Department searches continually for more economical and efficient 
means of utilizing the products of Maine forests. 


Great Northern looks forward and goes forward with confidence in 
the future of Maine’s timberlands. 





GREAT NORTHERN PAPER COMPANY 
6 State St., Bangor, Maine 























FASTER — SAFER — EASIER THAN THE 
COMMON AXE FOR BRUSH AND SAPLINGS 


Light in weight, balanced for use with one hand. Thin, flat, razor-sharp, Swedish Steel 


blade is double-edged and replaceable. Write Dept. F for circular and Foresters’ Tool 
Catalog. 


of andvik faw & Joo/ 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 


1702 Nevins Road 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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hauls to keep the pulp mills run. 
ning. It is that close, they say, with 
time running out on balancing a 
constantly changing economy with 
a forestry program that may or may 
not be producing enough trees. 

Fire protection has been the king. 
pin of southern forestry from its in- 
ception—and in general still retains 
priority in state forestry planning 
and budgeting, despite the fact good 
cutting practice is being widely cited 
as the primarily forest need in an in- 
creasingly large section of the South, 
One very good reason for this is that 
two thirds of the nation’s fire losses 
—in 1954 this added up to nearly 
five million acres—still occur in 1] 
southern states. 

These figures have lead some to 
believe there is no bright side to the 
southern fire problem. Nevertheless, 
the consensus among southern for- 
estry leaders is that, considering all 
factors of which there are many, ex- 
cellent progress has been made. They 
point out that four out of five acres 
of the region’s commercial forest 
have been brought under organized 
fire protection, that industry’s Keep 
Green movement is beginning to 
have widespread influence on land- 
owner thinking, that mechanization 
and improved control techniques are 
taking much of the sting out of fires 
that do occur and, as proof of the 
pudding, that fire losses have been 
cut in half, and finally, for the first 
time on record, forest fire insurance 
is now available to southern forest 
owners at rates most of them can 
afford. 


But on the other side of the shield, 
situations such as described by South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion President K. S. Trowbridge, 
who also manages the Wood and 
Land Department of North Carolina 
Pulp Company, at Plymouth, are 
still commonplace. 

Relates Mr. Trowbridge, “The 
1955 blow-up in North Carolina was 
due largely to weather conditions— 
but it was triggered by incendiarism 
and public laxity and carelessness. 
Twenty-five counties lost 600,000 
acres, approximateiy 10 percent of 
their forested area. Yet to date not 
a single conviction has been ob- 
tained. The public is apathetic to 
the damage and to the causes. With 
exceptions, more progress has been 
made in management than in fire 
protection and prevention.” 

And mainly because of situations 
such as Mr. Trowbridge describes, 
there is sentiment in the region 
which asks whether the record would 
not improve at a much faster rate if 
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COUNTING 

a 

h THE NEXT CROP 

7 Merlin the Magician saw no more 

y. wonderful sights in his crystal ball 

n- than Simpson Forester Oscar Levin 

. admires through his magnifier. Count- 

d ing the seeds in a cluster of Douglas 

d fir cones is an adventure in counting 

1- 

‘ trees to come. 

. Simpson lands are kept busy from 

a§ e ° . 

y tree crop to tree crop. This begins 

I with the seed cone, followed by the 
threshing, the nursery start, the trans- 

, planting on forest lands, the years of 

, protection from fire, animals and dis- 

, ease and then the harvest. 

- Whoever saw more wonders than a 

Y tree farmer as he spreads apart a cone 

S$ 

" ”  tocount the crop of the future? 
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P SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 

; SHELTON AND McCLEARY, WASHINGTON 
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DURABILITY IS OUR BUSINESS 


Making wood serve better and longer becomes a bigger job 
each year. More industries and institutions, more farm and 
home owners are turning to pressure treatment to obtain the 
same durability in the wood they use as has been obtained by 
railroads and utilities in crossties and poles for half a century. 

Because nature made wood so good, increased service life 
through pressure-treatment provides even greater utility and 
versatility for the most popular of all building materials. 
| Through pressure-treatment with old established preserva- 
} ? tives and many newer chemicals, wood not only is protected 
against decay and insect attack but also can be provided with 
fire retardance and greater dimensional stability. 

This vital addition of permanence and protection assures 
wood’s continued utilization in existing applications and opens 
new horizons to the forest products industry. 
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Koppers Company, Inc. 


Wood Preserving Division 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

















Here today --- gone. tomorrow. 

Can you afford to gamble with your 
investment? Fire and Lightning 
Insurance is NOW available 

on live STANDING TIMBER. 


* See your agent today. 


Insurance Company 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 





less reliance was placed on the soft 
voice of reason and more on the 
strong arm of the law — first, of 
course, making sure that the law has 
muscle. As arsonist in the woods is 
no different from an arsonist in the 
city, this point of view contends, and 
should be hunted down and prose- 
cuted with the same relentless force 
and purpose—and with the same 
public support. Furthermore, hu- 
man behavior being what it is, it is 
argued that while prevention must 
be diligently pursued at all times, 
forest fire protectionists might well 
take a cue from their city brothers 
by placing emphasis on quick, deci- 
sive control action in areas of high 
hazard and high value. 

Another question frequently raised 
is whether there is a point of dim- 
inishing returns on fire protection 
expenditures—a point beyond which 
additional spending does little to 
effect greater savings in damage from 
fire? 

Then there is the problem of 
using fire as a tool. As pointed up 
by A. D. Folweiler, director of the 
Forest Service, “All fire in the forest 
no longer is regarded as detri- 
mental.” It is used as a toel of man- 
agement in certain types of forest, 
for quite a few years in the longleaf- 
slash pine type, and more recently 
in the pine-hardwood forest. ““Thus,” 


(Turn to page 112) 
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Write for complete details and proposal 
on the MURCO Wastewood Chipper to 
meet your requirements. 
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products. 


sound and stable past. 


“FROM WOODS TO GOODS—QUALITY COUNTS” 


These too, we count as our assets: 


The assurance of perpetual production through sustained-yield, 
multiple-use forest management. 


The pride of our people in maintaining “Quality Counts” 
The achievement of advances in science and technology by stu- 
dents of forestry and chemistry, under scholarships and {cllowships. 


The promise of a stronger and better nation through sincere and 
effective cooperation among industry, government and the people. 


The blessings bestowed by nature upon our country in the ability 
of our lorests, farms and people to produce, 


The broad horizons of the future that are ours because of a 


YOUR GOODWILL 


Gulf States Paper Corporation 


AND ITS SALES DIVISION 


E-Z Opener Bag Company 


TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 











GROW GIANT REDWOODS! 


Send 25c¢ for packet of Sequoia (gigantea) seed We 
have conclusive proof that the Sequoia is growing suc- 
cessfully in many parts of the United States. We will 
include an artistic reproduction of ‘A California Red- 
wood"’ and literature describing our Association, dedi- 
cated to the greater use of Redwood Trees through 
scientifie exneriment and research. 


THE NATION'S CHRISTMAS TREE ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 566 Los Gatos, California 











FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Hammon, Jensen & Wallen 

MAPPING & FORESTRY SERVICES 

FORESTRY CONSULTING G PHOTOGRAMMETRIC 
SERVICES 


560 HECENBERGER RD., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











==. “28 Years of Dependable Service” 


Modern equipment, the finest in 
craftsmanship, and years of experience 
and “know how” assure you of the most 
from your art and copy, and at the 
most economical price possible! 





"28 Years of Dependable Service” 
















having Dr. Charles H. Herty supply 
him with a quantity of seedlings, 
These reached cutting size some 
years ago. Glenn Jones publisher of 
the Troy Alabama Messenger is do. 
ing a magnificent job in his trade 
area both in advocating trees as a 
cash crop and in growing them on 
his woodland. Still another is Her- 
man Baggenstoss editor Grundy 
County Herald at Tracy City, Ten- 
nessee—a former forester who turned 
publisher. The story of what these 
and others are doing will be made 
the subject of an article in a future 
issue Of AMERICAN Forests. It will 
include the work of Miss Susan My- 
rick associate editor the Macon, 
Georgia Telegraph whose claim to 
fame is that she was technical ad- 
visor in the production of “Gone 
with the Wind”. Another ardent 
Tree Farmer is Edward W. Meeman, 
editor Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

Tom Wallace editor emeritus of 
the Louisville Times during the years 
of his active service as editor of the 
paper, was a protagonist not only of 
forest values but of all natural re- 
sources. He wrote many editorials 
on the subject and since becoming 
editor emeritus his column in the 
Times has carried many references to 
the great and little considered op- 
portunity of the South in the protec. 
tion of her forest. Many of Mr. 
Wallace's articles have been reprinted 
in the bulletins of S.N.P.A. 

Years ago when Mr. Wallace was 
chairman of the Editorial Affairs 
Committee of S.N.P.A., he proposed 
putting a speaker on forest values in 
the association program. His recom- 
mendation was not followed but 
when the newsprint value of the 
forests was fully realized, his fellow 
editors followed him with editorials 
in behalf of the protection of our 
forests. Had this same press shown 
interest in the fight Mr. Wallace 
waged almost  single-handed, _ it 
would, in the opinion of many, have 
become national at the time and in- 
cluded a fight against water pollu- 
tion and in behalf of wildlife man- 
agement. 

Any article about pulp and paper 
would not be complete without a 
reference to the work of Royal S. 
Kellogg in promoting a better under- 
standing of the part played by the 
forest in supplying an indispensabie 
factor in modern life. His book 
“Pulpwood and Woodpulp in North 
America” published in 1923 is re- 
garded an authority on all phases of 
timber production and of pulp and 
paper. Mr. Kellogz has received 
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Amenican Forests 


is one of the many magazines 


from our presses 


We’d welcome your inquiry 





MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
3110 ELM AVENUE 


BALTIMORE I1, MD. 


























many citations for the service he has 
given freely and without pay. The 
most recent is a Certificate of “Char- 
ter Membership” in the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

While Southern newspapers have 
been fully supporting the movement 
for the conservation, development 
and utilization of our forest re- 
sources, many concur with the 
opinions expressed by the leaders in 
the several forest groups that the 
annual output of our forests can 
virtually be doubled. Credit for 
the progress is not due to the news- 
papers but to the organizations and 
individuals specializing in forestry. 
These include the U. S. Forest 
Service, U. S. Forest Service Labora- 
tory; the Herty Laboratory; The 
American Forestry Association; For- 
est Products Industries, Inc.; The 
Keep America Green movement and 
its state groups, Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association, Southern 
Pine Association; Independent Pulp- 
wood Producer Association; Tennes- 
see Valley Authority; Forest Products 
Research Society; State Conservation 
Departments, Agricultural Extension 
Services; Pulpwood Paper Mills; 
foresters and other public agencies 
and private industry. 

Reporting in 1937 on the first or- 
ganized effort to start a newsprint 
mill in the South, James G. Stahlman 
chairman of the Association News- 
print Mill Committee made the 
following statement: 

“I make the prediction that within 
fifteen years the South will have 
industries utilizing Southern pines 
that will have not less than half a 
billion dollars annual turn over. 
This means better business for every- 
body, the banks, the railroads, the 
merchants, the newspapers and espe- 
cially the pauperized farmers in the 
pine-belt sections of the South, who 
will be able to cultivate pine for 
commercial use on land heretofore 
going to waste and practically worth- 
less” 

The prediction was made three 
years betore the first newsprint mill 
went into production. There are 
now in operation three newsprint 
mills and 67 pulpmills. These mills 
purchased the greater part of the 
16,269,600 cords of pulpwood har- 
vested in the 12 Southern States in 
1954 at prices approximately $15.00 
a cord. 

Thus is the record of what has 
been done to utilize the abundance 
of nature for human betterment. It 
is not of one man but of many who 
found how to put the pines to a new 
use. 
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An unusual opportunity 
for the man who has 
studied Forestry .. . 


It could very well be profitable 
for you to learn more about 
this Heath service which is 
over 20 years young. 


Our Consultants are men who 
by education and training 
know forestry, arboriculture, 
etc. By observing the effects 
of gas leaks on soi! and vegeta- 
tion, we conserve gas for utili- 
ties in 40 states and Canada. 


If you like to travel, the op- 
portunity for a bright future 
is here. Write and tell us about 
your education, experience etc. 


Ask for a copy of the 
Heath Folder which de- 
scribes our nationwide 
operations and the work 


our Consultants do. 


Heath Survey Consultants, Inc. 
572 Washington Street 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 


Branch Office: Richmond, Michigan 
Consultants throughout North America 
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"With the coming of Crossett's 
first propagation of 
young growth was furthered by 
the practice of leaving the virgin 
growth seed 


forester, 


trees at evenly 
spaced intervals throughout the 
forest. Within a few years, these 
big trees had effectively re-seeded 
much of the area previously cut 
over. From then on reforestation 
activities were progressively ex- 
panded. The country's best ex- 
perts in forest practices were 
called in. From these consultations 
came Crossett's modern system of 
selective cutting and sustained 

yield which adequately provide 

raw material needed for continu- | 
ous operations.” 


THE GROSSETT COMPANY 


Crossett, Arkansas 











Marian Fadeley Named 
New Assistant Editor 


Second woman to hold post in AFA history 
is a relative of late Dr. Franklin Hough, 
founder of American Journal of Forestry 


PPOINTMENT of Miss Marian E. Fadeley as as- 
Fetes editor of American Forests was announced 
in September by James B. Craig, editor. Miss Fadeley’s 
promotion marks the second time that a woman has 
held that post in the 80 year history of The American 
Forestry Association. The first was Miss Lilian Crome- 
lin, of Rehobeth Beach, Delaware, whose period of 
service to the magazine spanned 40 years from 1906 
until her retirement in 1946. 

Miss Fadeley, a third generation 
Washingtonian, is a member of a 
family that has produced a number 
of people active in forestry and 
conservation affairs. Her great-great 
uncle was the late Dr. Franklin 
Hough, a former chief of the Divi- 
sion of Forestry over 50 years ago 
and founder of the American 
Journal of Forestry, the first official 
organ of the American Forestry 
Congress. A great uncle was 
Romeyn Hough, of Lowville, New 
York, who was the author of “Hough’s American 
Woods.” 

Miss Fadeley joined the staff of American Forests 
in 1954 as an editorial assistant. Prior to that her 
experience included work as a research specialist on 
Congressional Quarterly, editorial work on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, and a tour of duty with the 
Division of Agriculture of FAO. Born in 1927, Miss 
Fadeley was educated in the public schools and is a 
graduate of Western High School, Washington. In 
1948 she graduated from Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia with a major in English. 
She makes her home at 3820 Jocelyn Street, Wash- 
ington. 

Miss Cromelin, to whom contributors still address 
manuscripts, was one of the outstanding conservation- 
ists in the formative period of forestry and was par- 
ticularly effective in enlisting the interest and support 
of women in the new movement. 
Largely due to her efforts, the 
custom of planting a “Mother's 
Tree” spread from one end of the 
country to the other. It was Miss 
Cromelin who was mainly respon- 
sible for the creation and develop- 
ment of AFA’s “Hall of Fame for 
Trees” in which is recorded for 
posterity great trees associated with 
great men and events in American 
history. She, and a handful of other 
women prominent in forestry, was 
a principal architect of the National Christmas Tree 
program. Staff members remember her for her almost 
bristling pride in the work and accomplishments of 
the AFA and on the occasion of her retirement said 
simply that her pride in the organization was “inex- 
pressible.” 





Marian Fadeley 





Lilian Cromelin 
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—Ask the men who operate 


SUNBO or SUPER Gangsaws! 


They will say they are the finest equipment money can buy. Every 


- one of Mill Engineering’s hundreds of Gangsaw installations has 
’s proved economically successful. SUNBO and SUPER Gangsaws are 
= meeting the demand for greater efficiency — producing more lumber 
of per log, faster and at less cost. Mill Engineering has produced Gang- 


06 saws to solve nearly every type of special log problem. There is a 


SUNBO or SUPER fo fit your operation. Investigate today. 





Write or wire for complete information on how a Mill Engineering 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Gangsaw can be tailored to your needs 


California: 
IDACO ENGINEERING CO. 
3200 Peralta Street, Oakland 8, California 


Oregon: 
CROWN MACHINERY G SUPPLY CO. 
1805 N.W. Thurman St., Portland 9, Oregon 





South and East: 
WILCO MACHINE WORKS 
1301 No. Hollywood St., Memphis 8, T: 
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: SOUND FORESTRY 
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i PRACTICES PAY OFF 

sa 

In 

ge The progress of wood fibres from trees to packag- 

sh. ing and other paper products is well known to 

sh- the scientists of the lumber industry—but rarely 
recognized by the public who enjoy the con- 

ess veniences and health benefits of this planned 

on- work. 

ar- Research and careful planning is just as neces- 

ort 


sary in the growing of the trees as in the devel- 
opment of the product. Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber have long planned the cutting and refor- 
estation of their Pacific Northwest supply area. 


The company foresters are continually inspecting 
their growing forests for tell-tale signs of insects, 
disease and fire hazards. This care and cultiva- 
tion is now paying off in an assured continuous 
supply of wood in all forms for our bleach sul- 
phite pulp mill in Bellingham. 





COMMUNITY VALUE 

The broader pay-off of these sound forestry practices is 
the continued support of the mill payroll to the life of 
the community, the families of the employees, and the 
dividends to the many stockholders. These are the really 
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important by-products of our trees. 


You are cordially invited to visit our plants when you are 
in the Pacific Northwest area. 


PUGET SOUND PULP and TIMBER CO. 


Additional products of the mill include container 
board, industrial alcohol, lignin derivatives, and 
other by-products. 


MILLS AND OFFICES — BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 
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4 REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD SPECIFY 

BAR-WAY STREAMLINED 

HIGH PRESSURE 

HOSE COUPLINGS... 





1, SAFETY—The coupling becomes 
the strongest part of the hose line. 
Tested to 3000 pounds pressure 
and 500 pounds pull. 


dl FULL FLOW—No suppression of 
flow in coupling. No shrinkage of 
hose at coupling. 


3, FLEXIBILITY — Reels smoother. 
Easily replaced. Nothing to catch 
on corners or underbrush. 


4, BETTER MADE—Accurately ma- 


Co. ‘.@ chined, always the same, inter- 


§ 
7 


Be ae ce changeable. WILL NOT FAIL. 








¢ 





- 


&: Ss ac erent 


UNRETOUCHED PHOTO 


BAR-WAY couplings are growing in favor with firemen, hydraulic engineers 
and others who insist on the best. Send for our free pamphlet. Gives 
detailed specifications for all types of pressure hose. 








In the heart of TIMES SQUARE 
at 45th Street near BROADWAY 
Radio City, Fifth Avenue and the 
Great White Way at Your Door 
400 fine rooms with bath and radio s4 oll 


© AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS from : 
© TELEVISION AVAILABLE Tel. JUdson 2-4200 |- ~ 


OTHER HARRIS HOTELS IN 


ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
HOTEL DE SOTO HOTE! METROPOLE 
COLUMBUS, O. DETROIT 


HOTEL BROAD-LINCOLN HOTEL FORT WAYNE 
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Important Events 
(From page 53) 


tant to the rapidly developing need 
for cooperation in fire control was 
Section 2 of this act which author. 
ized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enter into agreements with the states 
fo. the protection of state and pri- 
vate forests from fire. 

But that was not all. This mo- 
mentous law provided also for fed- 
eral-state cooperation in the produc- 
tion and distribution of trees for 
reforestation, for cooperative work 
in farm forestry extension, and for 
studies in forest taxation. 





ITS A FACT 


Jacksonville, F!orida, was not always 
known by the name it now bears. Ac 
cording to Indian lore the area was first 
known as “Wacea Pilatka,” meaning a 
fording place across the San Juan River, 





Although separated by 13. years, 
historically the Weeks Law and the 
Clarke-McNary Law can hardly be 
considered apart. Together they 
marked, what, in this writer’s opin- 
ion, is the greatest progressive step 
in American forestry—the establish- 
ment of the principle of federal- 
state-private cooperation. It is the 
basis—in truth, the only basis—on 
which forestry promises to endure 
as a feature of the American way of 
life. 

As a result of these cooperative 
relationships some 373 million acres 
of state and private forest land in 
43 states and Hawaii are under or- 
ganized protection. Technical as 
sistance to private forest owners 1s 
now offered by 38 state forestry de- 
partments. Extension foresters are 
now employed by 45 states and one 
territory. 

8. McSweeney-McNary Act 


It is a little-known fact that the 
first forestry work of the federal gov- 
ernment was in research. When in 
1876 Congress provided for the ap- 
pointment of a forestry agent, his 
assignment was to prosecute invest 
gations and inquiries about forests 
and forest products. For many years 
thereafter the principal activity of 
the Division of Forestry was con- 
ducting investigations. 

In 1908 the Forest Service set up 
the first experiment station in Ari 
zona, to be followed soon by others 
in the West. Then in 1910 the in- 
ternationally famous Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory was established in 
Madison, Wisconsin, the world’s 
first institution devoted wholly to 
research in wood technology and 
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J DANT & RUSSELL, Inc. 


was General Sales Offices, Portland, Oregon 
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- Pacific Coast Forest Products ee 
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ork Dant & Russell, Inc. has acquired interests in forest lands, mills, factories 
for 


To assure the great and steady flow of products for world markets, 


and processing plants. A wide diversity of products of the forest are 
shipped by rail... by highway... by sea. . . including Dant & Russell’s 
own ships. 
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thers THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
le in- to the 80th Annual Meeting, in 
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TOMORROW’S CROP 


Each year, forest industries of America plant mil- 
lions of tiny tree seedlings. Within a comparatively 
short time these trees become rapidly growing young 
saplings. A few more years and they are pulp or 
“pole” trees. 


While industry is planting trees on burned over 
and idle acres, nature, the greatest tree planter, is 
sowing millions of other acres with new trees. To- 
gether—the trees that man plants and those that 
nature plants—they will be our forests of tomorrow. 


Because trees grow and may be replaced, our for- 
ests are one great natural resource that Americans 
may always enjoy. Properly managed, our lands will 
return ever succeeding crops of trees for the thousands 
of things we require of wood. 


While industry itself owns a relatively small part 
of American forest lands, it has adopted the major ob- 
jective of helping bring all our woodlands into full 
production, to serve you, and your children’s children, 
and their children—forever. 


P. H. GLATFELTER Co. 
THE GLATFELTER PULP WOOD CO. 


Spring Grove, Penna. 








LOOK! 
READING TIME 


LESS THAN A MINUTE! 





Tue Officers of The American Forestry Association salute 
the splendid group of Companies, Associations and individ- 
uals represented in these advertising columns. 


They have prepared their messages in order to sell to you the 
many types of equipment and services needed in the develop- 
ment and wise use of our forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. 


When you are in need of their products and services be sure 
to MENTION AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. Your ac- 
tion will serve to strengthen both your Association and your 
Magazine. 














utilization. And in 1921, with the 
establishment of a forest experiment 
station in Asheville, North Carolina, 
federal forestry research started in 
the East. 


These early research efforts were 
paralleled by investigations carried 
on by other federal and state agen- 
cies and by some of the forestry 
schools. But as yet there was no 
well-defined continuing program of 
research in any organization. 

The McSweeney-McNary Act of 
1928 authorized such a program in 
the Department of Agriculture. In 
addition, this act provided for a 
nationwide survey of our forest re- 
sources, the first ever undertaken of 
the nation’s 630 million acres of 
woodland. 


Thus there was chartered a broad 
program of research for the federal 
government. Moreover, this law 
stimulated increased research by 
state forestry department, by schools 
of forestry, and by state agricultural 
experiment stations. 

Annually about $45 million are 
being spent on forestry and related 
research in America. 


9. Civilian Conservation Corps 


Without question the single event 
which was to do more than any 
other to dramatize and publicize 
forest conservation was the creation 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Authorized by Congress in 1933 to 
help relieve unemployment, the 
CCC made the whole nation aware 
of the need for forest, range, water- 
shed, and soil conservation. 

In its peak operating year of 1935, 
with 520,000 enrollees, nearly half 
the 2652 camps were engaged in for- 
estry projects. During its 9 years of 
existence the enrollees contributed 
some 730,000 man-years of work in 
forest protection, construction of im- 
provements, reforestation, and tim- 
ber stand improvement. About 21, 
billion trees were planted. All told, 
more than 214 million young men 
participated in the program. 

The CCC had an impact on for- 
estry above and beyond the physical 
work accomplished. It had a pro 
found influence on the expansion 
of public forests, especially by the 
states and communities of the East. 
As a result of the demand for for- 
esters for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, enrollments in our schools 
of forestry almost doubled, from 
3700 in 1934 to 6000 in 1937. 

It has been estimated that federal 
and state conservation programs 
were advanced from 25 to 40 years 
through the work of the men who 
wore the khaki of the CCC. But per- 
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haps more important than the roads 
built, the fires controlled, the trees 
planted was the fact that because 
of the CCC millions of Americans 
became conservation-minded as they 
had never been before. 


10. Private Forestry Expands 


The tenth and final event of 
greatest consequence in American 
forestry is the only one to which a 
specific date cannot be assigned. Yet 
it is a circumstance of such economic 
and professional significance that to 
overlook it here would be an admis- 
sion of historical inadequacy. This 
event—or rather, series of events— 
is the growth of private forestry 
practice. 

During the decade ending in 1930, 
according to Col. William B. Gree- 
ley, the forest economy of the Unit- 
ed States started to undergo a change 
from “timber mine” to “forest crop.” 
Supplies of virgin stumpage were 
being liquidated fast. Wood—sec- 
ond growth—was becoming impor- 
tant to the expanding forest indus- 
try, especially pulp and paper. For- 
est owners, industrial fitms usually, 
began employing professional for- 
esters for the long-range manage- 
ment of their properties. In addi- 
tion, progress in wood-using tech- 
niques helped stimulate industrial 
enterprises. 

But it was not until World War 
II and its aftermath of industrial 
expansion, with tremendous de- 
mands for wood for shipping, con- 
struction, pulp, and paper, that pri- 
vate forestry increased in unbeliev- 
able force. New wood technologies, 
increase in stumpage prices, expand- 
ing markets for forest products, 
availability of capital for corporate 
investment—all these created de- 
mands for wood and therefore for 
foresters. 


The tree farm movement which 
started in 1941, and other forms of 
industrial aids, and educational 
campaigns for improved manage- 
ment, have contributed mightily to 
present progress in private forestry. 

As of 1955 about 7,000 profes- 
sional foresters are privately and in- 
dustrially employed, the largest sin- 
gle employment group in American 
forestry. 

This brief article merely high- 
lights ten important occurrences 
that were decisive in the develop- 
ment of forestry. Many other events 
were significant too. Some had only 
temporary effects; others were last- 
ing. But these ten—the writer be- 
lieves—were the most influential in 
fixing forestry firmly in the Ameri- 
can way of life. 
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New — Leakproof 
Model D-102 


Nel-Spot Marking Gun 


The new improved Model D-102 eliminates leaking of paint into handle when gun is 
layed on its side. Can now be transported in car or even in game pocket without 
danger of leaking. 


Another Tree Marking Improvement 
Add the D-102 and its new leak-stopper to all Nelson's other improvements—the re- 
versible nozzle to clear plugging—the cap to prevent paint drying out in nozzle— 
Paint you don't have to stir—a can you screw right on the gun. Nelson continues to 
lead the way to improved and more economical tree marking. 


Order your new Model D-102 Today — Dept. AF-22. 


*Over 2,000 Nel-Spot Guns now in service. 


















THE NELSON COMPANY tron mountain, mich. 











COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 


PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 
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FOR QUICK ACTION... 
POWERFUL FOG SPRAY 
with NEW CHAMPION 


Here’s a portable fog-type extin- 
guisher for stopping fires quickly 
before they spread. It consists of a 
5-gal. galvanized steel tank with 
powerful trombone slide-action 
pump and brass nozzle adjustable 
from a fog spray to stream. Can be 
carried as a knapsack or by its 
handle. 4-ft. hose attaches at top of 
tank, prevents water from running 
out when pump is below bottom 
of tank. Quality-built by manufac- 
turer of dependable spraying 
equipment since 1915. For com- 

lete details and outstanding 
eatures of this new Champion... 


Write today for literature. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER CO. 


Mfr. Portable Sprayers and Dusters 
6501 HEINTZ AVE. * DETROIT 11, MICH. 
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HUNTING 
ALLOWED ONLY 
WITH WRITTEN PERMISSION 


POSTED 
AUIRGINIA , 


PLEASE PREVENT FIRES 
SEWARD LUGGAGE 





PETERSBURG 
VIRGINIA 


VE 
for WOODLAND BOUNDARY MARKERS — NO 
TRESPASSING & FIRE WARNING SIGNS — 


CRUISER TAGS, etc.. etc., made to your specifica- 
tions. Write for quotations on all your sign needs. 


A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 Thomas Ave. So. 


Le Minneapolis 10, Mi ot 


| METAL FORESTRY SIGNS | 














When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
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First Ranger Dies 





EAUREGARD KENNER, be- 

lieved to have been the United 
States’ first active forest ranger, died 
September 4 at his home in Manti, 
Utah. He was 91. 

Mr. Kenner, active in establish- 
ment of national forests in southern 
Utah early in the century, became 
the first ranger on the Manti Forest 
Reserve in 1903. 

Manti Forest Reserve, the first re- 
serve established in the United 
States, later became Manti National 
Forest. 

Later he helped establish national 
forests in Sevier, Garfield, Iron and 
Millard Counties, Utah. 

Mr. Kenner was a personal friend 
of Gifford Pinchot, then head of the 
Bureau of Forestry, predecessor to 
the Forest Service. 

He was widely known for his 
hunting abilities and was a much 
sought after guide for eastern hunt- 
ing parties in central and southern 
Utah during territorial days. 

Mr. Kenner was credited with dis- 
covering the vast coal deposits of 
Salina Canyon. For many years he 
operated a sawmill in Manti Can- 
yon, furnishing lumber for building 
throughout that part of the state. 

Mr. Kenner had an extensive pri- 
vate library and a well-known col- 
lection of mineral and _ historical 
lore. He was a second cousin of 
songwriter Stephen C. Foster. 

He was born in Salt Lake City. 

—Bob Blair 

















LITTERALL: One way to a cleaner country 
side. It’s 
basket- 
type unit 
t hat 
holds a 
paper 
bag; into 
it goes all 
the rub- 
bish that 
usually 
deco- 
rates car 
or high- 
way. 
Perma- 
nent dash 
unit, one 
rigged for backseat drivers (shown), one for boats 
too; of quilted plastic in the new plastic colors— 
(nearly all colors). $5.45 postpaid from 


Litterall, Inc. 


P.O. Box 292, Junction City, Oregon 














RITEWAY 


HEATERS—FURNACES 
BOILERS 
Enthusiastic owners report 
RITEWAY’s exclusive com- 
plete combustion principle 
saves up to half the fuel. 
Large fuel magazine and 
thermostat hold even tem- 

perature for 24 hours. 








Thoroughly tested and approved. 
Burns any kind of wood - or coal, 
Check below for further informations 


Cl wearers CL] soners 
(] rurnaces 
RITEWAY MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 6B, Harrisonburg, Va. 








Timber Cruising 
Damage Appraisals 


Selective Marking 
Woodland Mgt. G Sales 


SANDHILL FORESTRY CO. 


W. J. MARSHBURN, JR., CONSULTANT 


PHONE 2054 
206 W. SURGINOR RD., ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 








NATHAN D. CANTERBURY 
Consulting Forester 
4214 ST. EMANUEL ST. 
HOUSTON 4, TEXAS 














TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


364 East Broadway, Eugene, Oregon 


Protection—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-5371 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


Turn wasteland into profit. 
Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 


MUSSER Forests, 











 »REES 







Indiana. Pa. 





Box 27-J 
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TERS FALLOUT FROM ATOMIC 


NEW “DIFFUSION BOARD” FIL- | 
| 
EXPLOSIONS | 

| 

A cheap wood fiber building board | 
that filters poison gases, disease laden | 
particles and the radio active fallout of | 
atomic explosions from the atmosphere, | 
was announced last month by the De- | 
partment of Agricluture and the Army | 
Chemical Corps. With the new material, | 
developed by the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, under 
contract with the Chemical Corps, shel- 
ters can be built to protect troops and 
civilians from some of the most deadly 









THIS ASTOUNDING VOLUME 
OF MUSSER TREES ARE 
SUCCESSFULLY PLANTED 
EACH YEAR IN 48 STATES 


MUSSER TREES CROW 


Our careful selection of seed, good 
heredity characteristics, scientific 
methods of planting and propaga- 
tion result in Heavy Roots and 
Sturdy Tops that rapidly develop 
into beautiful trees. 


QUALITY PLUS VOLUME 


Buying wholesale directly from one 





. effects of modern war, Dr. J. A. Hall, of America’s largest growers you 
3 director of the Laboratory predicted. profit from the economies our huge 
: The material, called “diffusion volume makes possible. 
board,” is now being extensively tested FOR EXAMPLE 
by the Laboratory and the Army Chem- SCOTCH PINE, seedlings per 1000 
ical Center, Maryland, for use in shel- = : 
ters. Although present small scale com- 2 yr. 2-4 (Riga) wesseens $15.00 
mercial production is for mi‘itarv test- | 2 + 5-10” (Special $35.00 
ing purposes, the nraterial should put | CLAIM) none eeseeeeneeeeny “ 
= shelter production within everyone’s WHITE PINE, seedlings per 1000 
reach when it becomes available. ” 
- 8) ee $20.00 
The fiberboard is the product of three ce |?” $30.00 
years of research at the Forest Products 
Laboratorv, which is part of the Forest AUSTRIAN PINE, seedlings per 1000 
Service of the Department of Agricul- | [aes $25.00 
ture. Developers of the new fiberhoard SEE THE 3 yr. B12” oo necccccsssseeecn $40.00 


are Dr. Alfred J. Stamm and Dr. Harold DIFFERENCE — 
Tarkow, of the laboratory’s division of 
wood chemistry and Leonard Jones, of 
the Chemical Corps. 

“We feel,” Dr. Stamm said, “that with 
this material, troops and the general 
public can be pretty well protected from 
atomic dust, poison gas and germ war- 
fare. 


| 
Fred Musser com- a Write per Catalog. e 
ares a Musser seed- ; 

ing, right of photo, and wholesale price list. Ask for our Famous 
with an ordinary [94 Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 

| seedling. He 

| 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 





BOX 27-} 
INDIANA, PA. 




























WEST COAST TREE FARMS 


AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN TREE FARMS 


. Growing Trees for 


Future Generations 


© his Certifies that the forest lands of 
Sat ease 


are being protected and managed under consciously applied forest practices for the 
continuons productron of commercial forest craps. 























JN recy vtion thereof, these lands 
| WEST COAST TREE FARMS deiguand « WEST COAST TREE PARM 
4 AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN TREE FARMS by the Joint Commitee om Forest Conservation 
a=» — —— —- > 
Kohat Net sand ily @, IDES _ at Searle Pesbrogree 
© his Certifies that the forest lands of 
— WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY ° — 
Maintainin w 
" siideaiaciiaasdindinacaiienceiddimmiieiitial ning two West Coast Tree 
conto praducton of commercial forest cmp Farms is an important part of the 
JN recognition thereof, these Lands are hereby , _ 
designated « WEST COAST TREE FARM Willamette Valley Lumber Company’s 
by the Joint Commitee om Forest Conservation ef K 
aeprernene, program of protecting and managing 
| ts _—__ sg forest lands to insure the continued 

















growth of this great natural heritage. 





“we | 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


4 4, 


WILLAMETTE NATIONAL LUMBER CO. 
SANTIAM LUMBER CO. 
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BARGAINS IN 
YOUNG 
SHADE TREES 


All the kinds below in the spe- 
— cial sizes offered will succeed — 
fully as well planted in Oct.- 
Dec. as in spring and they will 
grow 50% better next sum- 
mer! (5 of one kind at 10 rate, 
50 at 100 rate.) Order direct 
from this advertisement. Pay 
express (10 to 15%) on arrival. 

















ACER (Maple) (10) 


(100) 
Rubrum (Red Maple) ......... ~---4 to 6 ft. $15.00 $125.00 
6to8ft. 22.00 180.00 
saccharum (Sugar Maple) ....... Ato6ft. 15.00 135.00 
6to8ft. 22.00 180.00 
platancides (Norway Maple) ......... 4to5ft. 16.00 135.00 
CLADRASTUS (Yellow-wood) ........ 4to6ft. 30.00 250.60 
CORNUS florida (Dogwood) ...... ...4 to5 ft. 30.00 250.00 
HICORIA (Shagbark Hickory) ........ 4to5ft. 20.00 150.00 
JUGLANS nigra (Walnut) ............. 6to8ft. 25.00 225.00 
cinera (Butternut) 20.0020... 4to5ft. 15.00 125.00 
LIQUIDAMBER (Sweet Gum) ........ 4to5ft. 15.00 125.00 
OXYDENDRON (Sour-wood) ......4to5 ft. 17.50 125.00 
PLATANUS (Amer. Sycamore) .......4 to 5 ft. 12.50 95.00 
6to8ft. 22.50 175.00 
POPLAR Carolina ........0.................4 to5 ft. 10.00 85.00 
Lombardy 9 to6 ft. 6.50 55.00 
SIUPITIITD cidiniictsttieniattscedetiinidtsnaiainaned 4to5ft. 15.00 125.00 
SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica (Weeping) ................ 4to5ft. 11.00 95.00 
Wisconsin (Hardy Wpg.) .............. 4to5ft. 11.00 95.00 
Golden Weeping (Niobe) ............. 4to5ft. 11.00 95.00 
SORBUS (Mountain Ash) .................4to5 ft. 20.00 190.00 
TILIA (American Linden) ................4to5ft. 18.00 135.00 
ULMUS (American Elm) ..................5 to 6 ft. 18.00 145.00 
Pumilia (Siberian) .........................5 to6 ft. 15.00 130.00 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. 13-D Highlands, N. J. 














CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


Trap 
Can’t Harm 
Children 
or Pets 





Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes minks, coons with- 
out injuring them. Straying pets and poultry are released 
unhurt. Easy to set—open ends give animal confidence. 
Fully guaranteed. No jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. Send coupon for valuable FREE 
36-page booklet on trapping secrets. 

HAVAHART, 155-A Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me free 36-page booklet and price list. 


Name 
Addrets 











Letters 
(From page 2) 


talking about the manufacturing of base- 
ball bats and you do a gross injustice to 
the Hanna Manufacturing Company which 
still maintains it is the second largest base- 
ball bat company in the United States. I 
have always thought they were and I have 
rechecked with them today and they still 
maintain that fact, and furthermore, why 
did you move this manufacturing company 
from Athens to Atlanta, Georgia? To the 
best of my knowledge it has always been 
in Athens, close to our School of Forestry. 
At least it was this morning. And where 
do you get the information that the sec- 
ond largest bat factory is the McLaughlin- 
Millard Company? 
At least, move the Hanna Company back 

to Athens! 

D. J. Weddell 

Dean, School of Forestry 

University of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia 


(Editor’s Note—For the benefit of accu- 
racy and Dean Weddell and eight other 
indignant Georgians we hereby move the 
Hanna Company back to Athens. Nothing 
like this has happened since we inad- 
vertently moved Mt. Rainier in the State 
of Washington to the State of Oregon. 
We are also checking on the author’s state- 
ment as regards the second largest bat fac- 
tory in the country.) 


The Southland Revisited 


EpITor: 


AMERICAN Forests arrived today and I 
have just finished reading the first install- 
ment of “The Southland Revisited” by 
Erle Kauffman. It’s a bang up good piece 
and I look forward to Parts Two and 
Three. Names like Bennett, Tighlman, 
Howell, Eldredge and McCormick bring 
Back old days and memories. . . 


Shirley W. Allen 
Michigan Conservation Commission 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Six Story Forest 
EpITor: 


I enjoyed the article in the August issue 
on the Phillips Brook operations of the 
International Paper Company. As our Col- 
lege Grant is located in a similar timber 
type, surrounded by comparable markets, 
and logged by the same breed of woods- 
men, I read your observations with special 
interest, as I am sure anyone else did with 
similar problems—and opportunities. 

The International Paper Company de- 
serves much credit for undertaking and 
following through its significant experi- 
ments in improved methods of northern 
New England silviculture. You have per- 
formed a real service by providing that 
credit and explaining why it is due. 

Robert S. Monahan 

Forester, Dartmouth College 

Hanover, New Hampshire 
EpITor: 

Thanks for a better than adequate in- 
terpretation of the sights of Phillips Brook 
and all of our soundings off. . . 

W. A. Ruch 

Superintendent 

Phillips Brook Conservation Project 
North Stratford, N. H. 


American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Folder. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 








FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 








FOREST SEED 


Featuring a Full Line of Imported and Domestic 
TREE and SHRUB SEEDS 
Write to FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
c/o Chester MacLean 
922 East Tilghman Street 
Allentown, Penna. U. 8. A. 








CHINESE CHESTNUTS: Sveum 
Select speciments for lawns, drives, estates or or- 
chards. You’re not a conservationist if you don’t 
have our complete nut tree catalog and literature 
on file. 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Box “‘M”’ DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 














PACHYSANDRA 


The ideal permanent evergreen ground cover plant 
to grow in sunny as well as the shadiest locations 
where grass will not grow. Grows at even height 
of about 8 inches. Plant 6 inches apart. 25 for 
$1.75; 100, $6.00; 1,000, $50.00. Prepaid. Neatly 
packed. Shipped promptly. 


PEEKSKILL NURSERIES Shrub Oak 9, N.Y. 





SEEDS 
TREE .. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 











TREES & SHRUBS 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from SEEDS. 
Beautiful Evergreens, lovely trees and shrubs 
for shade, windbreak, snow fence, erosion 
control, ornament, etc. For FREE planting 
guide and price list write 


WOODLOT SEED CO., Norway 43, Mich. 














TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING | 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Best Wishes To 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


On the occasion of its 80th -Annual Neeting 


FROM 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. 


The first Mill to make newsprint from Southern Pine 


(1940) 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS is now installing a third 
large machine to make 70,000 additional tons a year for a 
total annual production of more than two hundred ten thousand 
tons of Newsprint for the use of publishers in the Southern 


and Southwestern states. 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. 


Lurkin, TExas 
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This farmer needs a source 
of income. But never again 
will he obtain revenue from 
his cut-over, burned-over land. 


This farmer has a source of 
income. His timber protected 
from fire and cut under his super- 
vision provides him and his family 
with continuous, steady revenue. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


BOGALUSA, LOUISIANA 


KEEP LOUISIANA GREEN 
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THE FOREST SERVICE HAS ANNOUNCED THE PROMOTION OF WILLIAM W. HUBER to head of the sec- 
tion for Special Programs and Fire Prevention, a position recently vacated 
when Clint Davis was appointed chief of I&E Division. Mr. 
Huber was formerly in charge of wildlife activities in the 
Wildlife and Range Management divisicn of the Pacific Northwest 
Region. One of the most important phases of Mr. Huber's new 
position is the Cooperative Forest Fire Prevention Campaign 
which includes executing the policies of the campaign's coop- 
erating sponsors, the State Foresters, U. S. Forest Service, 
and The Advertising Council. He will also have the responsi- 
bility for managing the commercial aspect of the campaign under 
which manufacturers may obtain licenses to make Smokey Bear 
items that stimulate the interest of the younger generation in ' 
the forest fire prevention. Information and education duties ig ae 
will not be new to Mr. Huber, who previously served as an in- . 
formation specialist for the caringiag office in nacaanaane 











Forester Carl Peterson. There have been 1809 fires line a by the 
State's forest fire control forces this year compared to 2893 fires last year. 


Better weather conditions were given most of the credit for this improved 
situation. 


ERNEST F. SWIFT HAS BEEN NAMED EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of the National Wildlife Federation, 
it was announced by Federation President Claude D. Kelley, and will assume his 
new position October 1. During the past 18 months Mr. Swift 
has been the assistant chief of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior in charge of supervising all 
federal game management activities including the extensive 
wildlife refuge system, and directing the administration of 
the Service's regional offices. Prior to this position, Mr. 
Swift served as director of the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment for seven years, and was the architect of many of that 
state's modern wildlife programs. The department he headed 
managed 400,000 acres of state land. Mr. Swift began his con- 
servation career in 1925 as a game werden, and became a close 
associate of the late Aldo Leopold. For many years Mr. Swift Mr. Swift 
has been noted for his vigorous and outspoken advocacy of con= 
servation principles and of the value of wildlife resources as against com- 
peting pressures on the nation's lands and waters. 


THE FEDERATION ALSO HAS PLANS FOR _AN EXPANDED FIELD FORCE and last month named William 
L. Reavley of Monte Vista, Colorado, as Western Field Representative. He will 


assist Federation affiliates in the western states in organizational matters 
and conservation projects. 


ALABAMA STATE FORESTRY CAMP FOR FARM BOYS was held for the 10th consecutive year at 
Valley Creek State Park near Selma, Alabama. The purpose of the camp is to 
interest boys in forest conservation, and 104 boys attended the conclave this 
year. The boys were selected by county Future Farmers of America chapters for 
their interest in forestry and their initiative in establishing forest con- 
servation projects. The boys attend classes in forestry subjects that take 
them into the woods and forest products plants of Dallas County. Trained 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


foresters throughout Alabama combine their efforts to conduct classes in 
forest management, fire protection, and silviculture, thus insuring the 
State's long-term forest conservation program through training of her youth. 
The boys also participate in organized sports throughout the entire week of 
camp, which ends with a full day of final examinations and competition in 
Sporting events. 


AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION APPOINTS THEODORE H. DAVIS as Community Relations 





EARL W. 


Secretary succeeding the late Don Rochester. He will also serve as Secretary 
of the Association's Press Information Committee. Mr. Davis 
will work with the individual companies and with the national 
and regional community relations committees in their efforts 
to improve the industry's "good neighbor" relationships. A 
graduate of the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University, Mr. Davis worked with the Indiana Conservation 
Department prior to World War II. After his tour of duty with 
the Air Force, Mr. Davis was a forester for the Carolina 
Division of the Champion Paper and Fibre Company where his 
duties included wood procurement, land management and conser= 
vation forestry. With APPA for the past four years, Mr. Davis \ ‘ 
has worked closely with the paper and pulp industry in organ- Mr. Davis 
izing and furthering industry participation in the Tree Farm 

and Keep Green programs. 





LOVERIDGE HAS BEEN NAMED COMMERCIAL ATTACHE AT BOGATO, COLOMBIA the Depart- 





ment of Agriculture announced last month. Mr. Loveridge has a wide background 
of experience in land and resource management, covering more 
than 40 years of service with the USDA. He began his career 
with the Forest Service in 1911, and in 1935 was appointed 
assistant chief of the Service, a position he has held until 
his appointment as attache. In 1952, at the invitation of 
the Venezuelan Ministry of Agriculture, he made a study of 
Venezuela's Department of Natural Resources to aid in the de- 
velopment of lands, pastures, soil conservation and other 
agricultural resources. He has also assisted in the agricul- 
tural work in Colombia and other Latin American countries. 
Mr. Loveridge was the recipient of the Department of Agricul- 
ture's Superior Service Award in 1948 and its Distinguished Mr. Loveridge 
Service Award in 1951. A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. 

Loveridge studied agriculture and forestry at Pennsylvania State College where 
he received a Bachelor of Science degree. 





LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY'S SCHOOL OF FORESTRY announces four recent additions to 





its staff. William C. Hopkins, who formerly taught in the forestry department 
at Mississippi State College, was appointed associate professor of forestry. 
Charles B. Briscoe, who has been working toward his doctorate at Duke Univer- 
sity was also appointed as an associate professor, as was Cedric T. Sidney, 
formerly a staff forester for the Louisiana Forestry Commission. The fourth 
appointment was that of James L. Chamberlain as research associate for the 
game management staff of the School of Forestry. One of the projects the new 
researcher will undertake will be a study of the waterfowl population of 
Louisiana, their movements as they come down from the North within Louisiana's 
boundaries and the types of marsh vegetation they prefer. A tagging program 
will be initiated as a means of studying the movements of the waterfowl in 
Louisiana. 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE COMMISSION OF FORESTRY ANNOUNCES PROMOTION OF WALTER T. AHEARN 
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to Assistant State Forester in charge of information and education activities. 
Mr. Ahearn was advanced from his position of Information and Education 
Assistant at the Commission's headquarters—a position he had held for 5% 
years. State Forester C. H. Flory stated that Mr. Ahearn's more than nine 
years' experience with the Commission and his specialization in forestry and 
state park information and education work fully qualified him to head up the 
Forestry's Commission in this field. Mr. Flory also stated that many of the 
problems in forestry can be solved only through a long range program of inforn- 
ing woodland owners and the general public of the value of good forestry 
practices and the opportunities that lie ahead in obtaining continued and 


increasing production of wood products and other benefits from South Caro- 
lina's forests. 
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Birthplace of 


finer Mosinee 
industrial papers 


Mosiner's high quality 
kraft papers have their ori- 
gin in quality pulpwood 
grown in quality stands of 
timber. Just as its paper tech- 
nicians control the proper- 
ties of its many special-pur- 
pose papers, so Mosinee’s 
foresters strive to control and 
improve upon Nature’s pro- 
duction wood 
fibers. 


yield 


of quality 
Mosinee’s sustained 
forest management 
program assures the develop- 
ment of still finer industrial 


kraft papers in the future. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
PF MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 
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The Southland Revisited—Conclusion 


says Mr. Folweiler, “there is an enor- 
mous educational task confronting 
the South—how to condition the 
average landowner in using fire so 
that it retains its status as a servant 
and does not become the master.” 


What of the future? As the ex- 
perts see it, the following lines 
should be pursued: greater coordina- 
tion in fire education to develop 
maximum awareness of the danger 
and destructiveness not only of fire 
in forest and field, but in the home, 
around the barn, in the car, in daily 
life in general; with improved pub- 
lic attitude, a frontal attack on the 
incendiary menace through adequate 
law enforcement; more intensive 
training in fire suppression so as to 
take full advantage of improved 
techniques and modern equipment; 
more versatile equipment with elec- 
tronic detection devices playing a 
major role; region-wide interstate co- 
operation in fire control; more ex- 
tensive knowledge of fire weather 
and_ behavior. 


To this, conceivably, might be 
added a bit more realism as to the 
place of protection in southern for- 
estry. After a quarter century of 
concentration on fire protection, too 
many today look upon it as a cure- 
all, a one-shot remedy for all forestry 
ailments. Protection is as essential 
today as it has ever been—more so, 
in fact, considering the new stakes 
involved. But protection alone will 
not insure good cutting practices. It 
will not in itself reforest denuded 
areas with desirable species. Essen- 
tially, fire control is an arm of man- 
agement, and it may be that the 
sooner it is packaged as such for 
both landowner and the public, the 
sooner will be realized that level of 
progress calculated to develop the 
full potential of probably the most 
productive 186 million acres of tim- 
berland on earth. 


Most authorities are agreed that 
management has come a long way in 
the past 20 years, with the great bulk 
of timberlands in large holdings now 
under reasonably good programs of 
development—a steadily increasing 
share of it under intensive manage- 
ment. But there is still a general 
lack of productivity on small hold- 
ings, despite the fact that over the 
two decades these small ownerships 
have been set up pretty generally as 
“the forestry problem of the South.” 

“One of the greatest difficulties 
encountered in extending improved 


(From page 94) 


forest practices to the small wood- 
land owner is to find the most effec- 
tive way to reach him,” says Henry 
J. Malsberger, general manager of 
the Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association. And Mr. Malsber- 
ger should know, for his organiza- 
tion, financed by the pulp and paper 
industry, is pretty much dedicated 
to on-the-ground assistance and oth- 
er aids to the small tree grower. In- 
deed, his staff of foresters in 1954 
provided actual timber marking serv- 
ice to nearly 9,000 owners, in addi- 
tion to a continuing program of 
demonstration and other educational 
activities. 

But SPCA is not alone in provid- 
ing on-the-ground service to farmers 
and other small growers of timber. 
Most of the pulp and paper com- 
panies maintain a corps of conserva- 
tion foresters, who work with the 
growers. All of the states and the 
federal government have facilities 
for on-the-ground aid. The land 
grant colleges have programs to as- 
sist him. Indeed, it seems reasonable 
to say that few woodland owners in 
the South today are without access 
to technical advice and _ on-the- 
ground assistance. 

Yet, four-fifths of these small own- 
ers are not taking advantage of this 
opportunity to improve their wood- 
land properties. And since the fu- 
ture economy of the South is de- 
pendent in great measure on the ca- 
pacity of these lands to provide a 
stepped-up and continuing supply 
of wood, the question of what can 
be done to insure their productivity 
is not an idle one. 

“Education is the answer to the 
problem,” says Earl Porter, wood- 
lands manager for International Pa- 
per Comnany’s southern kraft divi- 
sion at Mobile, Alabama. “Educa- 
tion by example and demonstration 
by universities and schools, by pro- 
gressive forest owners, by association 
activities, by foresters, by forest 
using industries, but mainly by 
neighbors. When a forest owner sees 
his neighbor doing all right, he will 
try and do better.” 

G. W. E. Nicholson, Union Bag 
& Paper Company’s executive vice 
president in charge of planning and 
expansion, projects a_ stimulating 
thought. “I hope to see the day,” he 
says, in discussing the small forest 
problem, “when this country will 
have county forestry agents as well 
as county agricultural agents.” 

Another stimulating answer to this 


problem is advanced by Missisippi’s 
State Forester Craig. “We need a 
new approach,” he states bluntly. 
“One I have in mind contemplates 
the legal formation into associations 
of adjoining landowners and their 
properties—call them forest manage. 
ment associations. While recogniz. 
ing the individuality of each owner- 
ship, this approach would establish 
that each owner is interdependent 
with others. The incentive would 
be individual betterment through 
group action. 


“Inherent to success would be a 
requirement that the acreage and 
forest composition involved in each 
association would be sufficient to 
warrant the full-time services of at 
least one competent professional for- 
ester—either hired directly by the 
association, or by contract with a 
consulting forestry firm. The meth- 
od isn’t important—what is, that the 
growing of timber on our small acre- 
ages gets on a productive, business. 
like basis.” 

For industrial lands, which are 
building up growth while supplying 
less than a third of the current pulp- 
wood requirements, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company’s vice 
president Bailey signals a growing 
philosophy in these words: 

“Put every acre to work—that’s 
good practical forest management. 
Make every acre work harder—that’s 
applied research. Make every acre 
grow better trees faster—that’s basic 
research.” 

In his stimulating address before 
the Fourth American Forest Con- 
gress, Union Bag’s executive vice 
president Nicholson also looked into 
the future. “There is no doubt in my 
mind but that productivity of our 
forests can and must be materially 
increased by a strengthening of re- 
search and education. The only lim- 
itation is our collective ability and 
determination to see the work 
through. 


“We must be broad in our think- 
ing—must leave room, allow some 
time and effort—for original, new 
and perhaps completely different 
concepts of forestry than those pres- 
ently envisioned. Products investiga- 
tion is a field in which I predict es- 
pecially great strides in the coming 
years . .. and look for the day when 
foresters will be able, through vari- 
ous methods at their disposal, to 
grow for us wood of specific and pre- 
determined quality.” 








What’s in a tree? 


A tree is a home for many surprising things—as Research each 
year is revealing. 


All over America, pulp and paper companies are pioneering an 
exciting search within the tree—not only for new uses of its cellu- 
lose, but for hidden promise in its lignin, bark, oils, and other 
organic components. 


Our ultimate goal is to attain full utilization of our forest resources. 


The research we do, in seeking that goal, not only serves our Crown Zellerbach Corporation re- 
fellow industries, but helps to keep us progressive, healthy, com- cently dedicated its new Research 
petitive and young. Laboratory at Camas, Washington. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH ‘eX 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 


San Francisco 19 





“Always ready to go” 


The best test of equipment is on the job. C. M. Hatcher, 


Foreman, Brunswick Pulp and Paper Co., Brunswick, Ga., 


appraises Caterpillar-built units from on-the-job experience. 


So CAT* D6 Tractor with No. 6A Bulldozer is one 
of a fleet of rugged yellow units used by Brunswick 
Pulp and Paper Co., Brunswick, Ga. Here the D6 is 
clearing right-of-way on a logging road construction 
job on the company’s South Diamond Tract in Brantley 
County. C. 
perience with Caterpillar-built equipment this way: 
“For general all-around work, a Cat-built rig can’t be 


M. Hatcher, foreman, sums up his ex- 


beat. It’s the best made. Service can’t be beat, either. 
When we call on our machines, they’re always ready 
to go.” 

Whatever the job in the woods, readiness to go is 
important. So is the ability to keep going. You'll find 
that the D6, like all Caterpillar units, qualifies on 
both counts. Ruggedly built, it has the stamina to 
work day after day under tough conditions. What's 
more, you'll get top performance out of it. Its horse- 
power, weight and traction are matched for maximum 
production. “Finger-tip” steering gives the operator 


positive control of each track for full, smooth power 
on sharp turns. And maintenance is simple. Just one 
example of many: its exclusive oil-type clutch provides 
much longer periods between adjustment and replace- 
ment than is possible with the conventional dry clutch. 

Good service, whenever and wherever you need it, 
is important, too. You can count on your Caterpillar 
Dealer to back you up, any time, anywhere, with fast, 
genuine parts service. He'll be glad to show you proof 
of the D6’s low-cost, efficient performance on all types 
of jobs. Ask for a demonstration. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks— R 














